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Art Appreciation in Europe and America 


The Scientific Aspect of Composition 
ALON BEMENT 


HE several collections of foreign photographs, shown in the American 
galleries during the past year, have given us an opportunity to study, 
more seriously than ever before, the work of our cotemporaries. 
abroad. Previous to 1901 few took the trouble to find what was 
being done outside the home galleries, but during that year an American exhibi- 
tion was held, first in London and, later, in Paris and Berlin. This exhibition 
succeeded not only in interesting the European artists in American photography, 
but it roused the photographers all over the world to an appreciation of their 
own importance and possibilities. The Europeans, previous to that time, owing 
to false timidity or modesty, had held no important exhibitions. But the initiative 
once taken by the Americans, they began to take the matter more seriously, and, 
before the innovators were fairly returned to their own country, were giving 
shows that left the newly-acquired American prestige very much in doubt. 

Curiously enough, the European was never smitten with impressionism, 
beyond a few isolated cases, and, though the revived interest there was occasioned 
by Secessionist exhibitions, he had the strength of mind to adhere to the old- 
established traditions of procedure. 

There is a certain quality in the European mind — grown, perhaps, out of 
generations of frugality and attention to small things — that permits it to be 
more interested in the “doing” of things than is ours. For instance, the Amer- 
ican brick-layer, it is said, will lay almost twice as many bricks in a day as his 
cousin across the sea; but not nearly so carefully or so well. A European will do 
slowly and accurately things that an American would feel not worth his atten- 
tion. It is this very quality, to us almost incomprehensible, that enables Euro- 
peans to produce such finished examples of art. Now observe: this perfection of 
attention to detail has a deeper and more far-reaching influence than the mere 
perfection of mechanical skill. It has so wrought in the minds of the common 
people that they have improved and beautified every available space in their 
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cities and towns and, in some places, changed the very face of the landscape. 
Who has not wondered at the group of Normandy poplars silhouetted against 
the horizon, or at the clustered piles of farm-buildings beside some stream ? 
These are not accidents, or, if they are, it is odd that no such chance has sent us 
similar compositions here. Nothing is too small to be cared for, nothing too in- 
significant to be studied and thought out! It is this attention to detail — and 
through detail, a developed sense of order — that has made it possible for the 
common people to know instinctively the dignified and the beautiful and, more 
nearly than anything else, accounts for this superiority along the lines of crafts- 
manship and art-production. 

So it is that the European photographer has a greater heritage of the knowl- 
edge of beauty. To begin with, he has before him objects that yield themselves 
ever readily to his art, while his American cotemporary is rewarded with a good 
composition only after a most diligent search. Moreover, the European is con- 
stantly associated with the best in pictorial art. Besides these advantages he has 
a still greater one: he can see, at will, the finest paintings of the day, as no town 
is too small to have in it some examples of that art. In France the government 
provides several collections of pictures which are moving from town to town so 
that all the people may have the opportunity to see them if they wish. 

How, in contrast to this, is the life of the ordinary American, who has per- 
haps never seen more than two or three really good examples of art, either archi- 
tectural or pictorial ? How is he to learn to know the beautiful when he has grown 
up and is associated with a people who will tolerate advertisements that would 
make a well-conducted gentleman of a former generation turn over in his grave ? 
Is it difficult to understand that this public will not demand the best, or buy it, 
even if it is offered them? No, indeed! It is quite astonishing that it buys as 
many good things as it does. Neither is it altogether the fault of the people. 
It is the fault of those artists and connoisseurs who have so selfishly and short- 
sightedly permitted a duty to be placed on the very objects of art that would, if 
imported in any quantity, soon create a demand for the native production. The 
advertisements are not the fault of the advertising-man, for he knows no better; 
but it is the fault of artists and photographers and people of culture and refine- 
ment, who do know better and hold their tongues. But, alas, the futility of any 
solitary attempt at reform along these lines has already been proven again and 
again. The best we can do is to hope and strive for a gradual growth of con- 
cern, on the part of the people, for the appearance of their country; then will our 
thoroughfares cease to be plague-spots to the eyes. 

That the American is capable of appreciation of art is beyond dispute; once 
arrest his attention, convince him of the solid value of art, and there is no race 
of men in the world which will so rapidly understand its precepts. 

Continued association with artistic forms in daily life has made it far less 
difficult for the European to understand the rudimentary principles of art than 
for the American. Especially is this true in composition, which, curiously 


enough, has only recently been taught with anything like intelligence. In spite 
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of all the constant talk on the subject, it has been virtually the last thing to be 
considered. It should have been first; but the great academic schools have ignored 
it completely or, at best, given its scientific aspect very scant attention, and it 
has been only individuals who have advanced theories and made practical 
demonstration of it as a science. Ruskin, it is true, has devoted some space to 
its discussion, and, as always, he has been interesting and readable; but he failed 
to establish anything of much service to painters. Burden was, perhaps, the 
only one to get very close to the heart of the matter until recently; and up to the 
present time it has been exceedingly difficult to get any real assistance from 
books — there appearing no one of sufficient temerity to raise his voice decidedly 
against the majority, who held that the feeling for composition was so abstract 
in nature as to preclude any consecutive and continuous analytical study. Within 
the last twenty-five years, however, more acceptable theories have been advanced 
than ever before, and to-day it is possible to study composition as such, though 
as yet none of the regular art-schools have opened their eyes to the necessity of 
special study and instruction along these lines. It is, however, being taught 
systematically and well in at least three great schools — Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University; in some departments of Pratt Institute at Brooklyn, and 


: the Philadelphia Academy. I would willingly enlarge further on this subject — 
it is a favorite one with me — but the discussion required for an exhaustive treat- 
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ment of it would form a separate volume. All that I can do is to indicate, as the 
following examples do sufficiently, the vast field open to one who cares to pursue 
the subject, and mark for the general reader two conclusions: that composition 
can be taught scientifically, and that the study of it will not in the very slightest 
degree prevent a true expression of one’s individuality any more than the study 
of chemistry would be a ste mbling-block in the path of a photographer. 

Simply, there are three xinds of composition: that made by line, by large 
shapes or “‘spots”’ of light and dark, and by distributions of color. It is quite 
possible and desirable that a composition should be a combination of all three; 
but, on the other hand, a space can be filled acceptably with any one except the 
last, color, which we need not consider, as the photographer is not yet — though, 
happily, he soon will be — concerned. Neither is he, except in rare instances, 
concerned in line beyond the general direction of the boundaries of his masses. 
In the following treatise, therefore, we will confine ourselves largely to the rela- 
tive sizes and shapes of light and dark, and speak only of the line when necessary. 

Upon subordination, variety and contrast of shapes of light and dark, then, 
depends the interest of the average photograph. Hence the relative size of the 
spots will be the first thing to determine. As the camera cannot alter the size of 
the spots in relation to each other, any change made will be accomplished by 
shifting the boundary line or faking more or jewer spots. Now, for simplicity’s 
sake, it may be well to refer to one of the reproductions in this number. Take 
for example ‘The Stream in Winter,” by John Kabel. In the immediate fore- 
ground there are four large white masses differing only slightly in shape and size. 
These spots are so arranged that they force the dark of the water into a geomet- 
rical form like an X, thus introducing into the foreground of the picture eight 
forms that are decidedly alike in shape and not far different in size. The bank 
and trees at the top offer what contrast there is in form, but even that space is 
cut into, making two more equal spaces. This print, then, lacks in subordina- 
tion — in variation of size in its light and dark — and owes its sole interest to 
tone and a certain rhythmic repetition of line. It could, however, have been 
improved by taking out the white mass at the bottom. Contrast this a moment 
with ‘March Mist,” by R. E. Weeks. There is no monotony of space here! 
Search diligently for two spots the same size! The gray brook winds suggestively 
toward the horizon, the trees nod toward it, and the shadows point that way as 
well. There is an extraordinary variety of form in the masses of light and dark, yet, 
with all, no hint of disorder or confusion. It is as far from disorder as it is from the 
over-orderliness we found in Mr. Kabel’s subject. We are not left in doubt in 
what to be interested, for the great mass of snow cut athwart by the tree-trunk is 
compelling; and the eye travels with ever-increasing interest over the mysterious 
paths that lead everywhere, but return always safely to the point of greatest 
interest. So the artist has succeeded and we are interested. Now, accurately, 
by what means? By making so many varieties of shapes that the eye could not 
count them if it would, and by arranging them in such a manner as to give special 
importance to one that contains the greatest interest, not necessarily the one of 
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largest size, as happened here, but, being zn or near the center, conveys the great- 
est amount of information to the mind of the onlooker. 

There isa marked distinction between the foregoing and ‘‘A Wintry Road,” 
by Phil M. Riley, which is almost cut in two by the horizontal division at the 
base of the fir-trees. If it were not for a very slight deviation of the line upward 
at its center, it would have been hopeless indeed, but it is saved by the break at 
that point and by the “lifting” quality of the perspective-lines immediately be- 
low it. The two equal divisions of dark at the upper corners do not help it, and 
if it were not for tone-quality and splendid detail the print would have been a 
failure. It is necessary for the present purpose that we understand this quality 
of division more distinctly, and we will turn for a moment to “The Alley,” by J. H. 
Field, and ‘“‘ Winter,’ by Rudolf Eickemeyer. Both of them are charming, but 
they are not of equal merit. If you will look closely at Mr. Eickemeyer’s picture 
you will find a certain similarity in the big forms which are, for the most part, 
more or less like a V, and the tone of the water is a little too dark for the remark- 
ably delicate effect above. Were it not for these two very slight faults it would 
have been the most beautiful of the three. In Mr. Field’s subject the spacing is 
superlative — although there are no very great variety of forms. It is a print 
that one could look at again and again, and the subtlety of its gradations would 
bring a renewed pleasure with each renewed acquaintance. Some good person 
has said that pictures are like people: you have to see them often to understand 
them. In a way this is true. It is only by constant association with the good 
things that we really come to love them; and by constant association we come to 
love our own work and what it means to us. We cannot love the result often, 
alas, but we can always love the “doing,” and so we can fulfil the destiny that 
made us artists even if our cotemporaries do not “rise up and call us blessed.” 
William Morris said it was “man’s greatest privilege to work,” and Ruskin said 
the same of production, and Carlyle of endeavor. These great men knew whereof 
they spoke. They had seen and studied and understood the lives of men about 
them, and not one of them has spoken of the ultimate: to them it seemed enough 
to endeavor. Perhaps, having the desire to work and the tasks to do, the ulti- 
mate good may come to us. Who knows the hare did not win in the story-book ? 


H. G. DORSEY A BIT OF WINTER 
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Two Great Discoveries in Aérial and 
Instantaneous Telephotography 
JOHN W. TURNER 


OR several vears our own and foreign governments have been experi- 

menting in aérial photography. Of course it is possible to secure a 

good photograph from a balloon, but the many instances when it would 

be impossible to send up a balloon within range of an enemy’s guns 
made it necessary to use some other device to reveal the secrets on and beyond 
the firing-line of the enemy. Therefore the information had to be sought for in 
what is known as kite-photography. The nearest approach to success had been 
obtained by making the exposure by means of an electric current being sent to 
the camera over wires from the ground; but the weight of the main line, wires 
and camera made it necessary to use from four to six kites, at least seven feet in 
height, to lift the weight of this photographic outfit. The weight of the camera 
that has been put to general use in kite-photography, combined with the addi- 
tional weight of wires running to the ground, has made this branch of photog- 
raphy exceedingly difficult, as it is almost impossible, even with additional kites, 
to expect to raise the camera more than three or four hundred feet, owing to the 
weight of the wired main line, which causes a decided sag, creating dead weight 
to such an extent that it is impossible to keep the kites in face of the wind’s lift- 
ing-power. Shells and rockets fired in the direction of the camera have in most 
cases, by their concussion, enough force to operate any electric camera and so 
spoil the sensitive film, and this defect had to be overcome. 

Mr. George K. Hollister, whose field-work has extended to almost every 
part of the world, and, for many years, a close student in scientific photography, 
has invented a new apparatus for aérial photography whereby the above-men- 
tioned defects have been eliminated. This new camera is suspended on the main 
kite-line, with provision made for photographing in any direction. The electrical 
device for operating it is a part of the camera itself, with battery complete, thus 
dispensing with the main-line contact-wires, which have been the cause of fail- 
ure in aérial photography. Being without wires, and with nothing but the main 
line between the camera and the ground, there is no possibility of electrical con- 
tact with the earth, and concussion has no effect on the mechanism of the cam- 
era. Special provision has been made to make the operation of the shutter of the 
camera impossible by external force. Thus haxe been overcome the most vital 
defects that others have been unable to remedy. 

The possibilities of kite-photography are very great. When Commander 
Peary made his last effort to reach the North Pole, but met with defeat by great 
ice barriers and deep snow, kite-photography would have saved him many miles 
of unnecessary travel, as the camera, only six hundred feet above him, would 
have revealed the difficulties in his way to advance in certain directions. The 


Grand Canyon of the Colorado River has been photographed from only accessible 
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points. Pictures of many of its geological formations have never been recorded 
by the camera. Hunting the Apache Indians a few years ago in the great lava 
rocks of New Mexico would have been attended by the loss of fewer lives of the 
soldiers had a camera been suspended over their almost inaccessible hiding- 
places. Owing to the extreme lightness of Mr. Hollister’s invention, and the 
ease with which it can be manipulated, with a moderate breeze three kites can 
lift the apparatus to the amazing height of 1,200 feet and secure perfect pho- 
tographs. This has never before been accomplished. 

Of still greater importance is Mr. Hollister’s invention of his Miograph 
telephoto-lens. The possibilities that seemed to have been within the reach of 
the photographer when the improved negative element or telephoto adapter 
came to light have never been fully realized, from the fact that so many draw- 
backs were attached to the making of telephoto pictures. 

The great extension of bellows that is required for photographs of high 
magnification, in conjunction with the chance of slight vibration which would be 
ruinous to the resulting picture, and the difficulty of sharp focusing with a pro- 
longed exposure, are only a few of the main features detrimental to telephoto 
work becoming popular. There is a good reason, then, why this very fascinating 
branch of photography passed into the background, to be enjoyed only by the 
few who had the time and patience to operate on clear days when the conditions 
were favorable; and from these few have come, from time to time, the only tele- 
photo pictures fit for publication. 

Many improvements have been made, of late, both in cameras and lenses, 
and it is with pleasure that one looks into the reflex type of camera to view, right 
side up, the image at the moment of exposure, knowing that the focal-plane 
shutter has so successfully become a part of this most popular instrument. 

Instantaneous telephotography of high magnification was pronounced to 
be impossible of realization by lens-makers of this country and Europe. After 
three years of experimental work Mr. Hollister has invented what he has termed 
the Miograph Telephoto, which, used in a hand-camera of 14-inch focus, pro- 
duces an image equal in all respects to a 52-inch lens, with a possibility of a 60- 
inch focus-value. A photographic lens of even 50-inch focus would have to be 
specially constructed, its weight would be considerable and its price prohibitive. 
The results obtained with the Miograph Telephoto are marvelous beyond con- 
ception. With this new lens the amateur and professional photographer will be 
able to secure results that, otherwise, would be impossible. It is, therefore, 
apparent that the Miograph Telephoto, which has been carefully worked out 
by its inventor, leaves little more to be desired in producing instantaneous tele- 
photographs, as the results which Mr. Hollister has obtained are of such high 
quality and clearness that one is led to believe that they were made by extremely 
long-focus lenses. The use of this lens in war will change the order of things 
for the correspondent. The danger of being near the firing-line will be elimi- 
nated and, at the same time, a more extended view of the field of battle may be 
secured. 
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Home Portraiture 


FEDORA E. D. BROWN 


HIS is chiefly a story for the encouragement of the beginner who has, 

perhaps, enjoyed the use of a camera only in the summer season, 

and now, with the advent of cold weather and darker days, has put 

it aside with the feeling that, because he can no longer make “snap- 
shots,” there is nothing else worth while. 

This is, by the way, a very mistaken idea, as you will find if you go out 
some bright day in winter, when, with fresh-fallen snow on the ground, you will 
be able to get beautiful results with snap-shot exposures; only see to it that the 
plates or films are developed for soft effects, not for added contrast. 

Now, as to the value to beginners of an article on home portraiture. Ama- 
teurs should be considered in at least three classes: the amateur who only pushes 
the button — and there are many of them; the one who does both exposing and 
printing, but leaves the developing for some one else; and the one who does all 
his work, but has, thus far, aspired to nothing beyond making of snap-shots. 
We may take it for granted that this article will be of less interest to the more 
advanced amateur, who does all his own finishing, than to others. 

Frequently people will say, upon being asked what camera they use, ‘‘ Oh, 
I have just a snap-shot outfit; I never make time-exposures.”” Possibly the dealer 
is somewhat to blame for this, as, in giving the hurried instructions to the would-be 
purchaser of a hand-camera, he usually says, “‘ Just be sure to make snap-shots 
in bright sunlight,” or, “You cannot make snap-shots in the shade,’’ and does 
not always fully explain that the exposures made with short time, out of the 
strong sunlight, are just as easy to do, and far more satisfactory in their results. 
But the beginner is desirous of having everything made easy, and seems to have a 
horror of using tripod or focusing-cloth, so the dealer starts him off making 
snap-shots. 

More plates and films would be sold through the entire year if instructions 
were given in the use of the diaphragm or stop and the making of time-exposures, 
thus assisting the beginner to use the small camera in his own home. 

It would pay any dealer to have some one in his employ whose business it is, 
when a new outfit is sold, to go to the home and there instruct the purchaser in 
the use of it. 

The first real pictures one takes with a new camera are wonderfully inter- 
esting, we know, to every member of the family; and how the interest would 
increase through summer and winter months if the use of it in the home could 
be assured! 

In attempting the work of portraiture in the home, one will tell you the 
requisite lens is of short focus, that small plates should be used, afterwards to be 
enlarged. Another will say he uses a lens of ten-inch focal length. Still another 
will declare that good work cannot be done with a lens of less than fourteen, six- 
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teen or eighteen inch focus, and so on. But the beginner will not worry much 
about that; he wants to get a likeness — an image, anyway. And the gray days 
of winter-time are far more favorable for this than the intensely bright days of 
midsummer. 

Do not think you must have a special lens, or an expensive outfit to get credit- 
able portraits of the home folk; and let us try to tell you how to use the little 
camera, and get pleasing results in the home, with the outfit you have. 

No matter whether you are using one of the many styles of focusing-cameras, 
a fixed-focus film-camera, or even a 24 by 24 Brownie, ‘he same regard must be 
paid to the lighting of the subject; and in the home there can surely be found some 
place where, by the light from an ordinary window, a rather short exposure may 
be given. Never mind using a tripod; a small stand or high stool with a pile of 
books has often served the purpose, besides being less liable to move or slip about. 

Suppose you have only a little fixed-focus box, and have been accustomed 
to use it at a distance of six feet from the subject, to get a sharp image. Try, 
now, placing the camera between three and four feet from the sitter, and see that 
light from the window does not fall too directly upon the figure. By screening the 
lower half of the window with soft muslin or tissue-paper, and placing the sub- 
ject a little back from the window, a rather well-lighted portrait should be ob- 
tained with an exposure of from six to ten seconds for a grown person, less for 
children. Do not, however, try this particular method of lighting to the exclusion 
of all others, for some of the most artistic and beautiful portraits may be made 
by careful study and the finding of the light best suited to the subject. 

Do not be afraid to place your model in the window-seat if you like, nor to 
point your camera directly toward the light; only remember, if the face is very 
much in shadow, the exposure must be long enough to get the image, and you 
will, therefore, over-expose the window-effect. This can be corrected or reme- 
died, however, in the development of plate or film. 

Many times the hall window-seat may be utilized, or the stair-landing for a 
group of children, with an exposure of from one-half to two seconds. A short 
bulb-exposure is really safer in the case of very young children. 

When not using a camera having a bulb shutter-release, a good plan is to 
have a bit of cardboard large enough to co. er the lens, and, when ready, place the 
cardboard in front of the lens, open the shutter, and with a quick, sliding, upward 
motion of the card, give the desired exposure; then lower it to again cover the 
opening and press the shutter-release. By doing this you avoid the possibility 
of moving the little box, so easy to do in operating the finger-release. 

When the ground is covered with snow the light reflected from it will allow 
much shorter exposures than when the dense, green foliage and its heavy shadows 
cut down the light, and you will be surprised to find baby can be photographed 
near the window in one-fifth or one-half a second, or as quickly as you can lift 
the bit of cardboard from the front of the lens and drop it. 

You will see by this that it is just as practical to do portrait-work at this 
time of year, when, by even the same exposure you would give on a summer day 
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and the aid of reflected light from snow outside, you would have fully-exposed 
high-lights and soft shadows, and not such extremely harsh negatives as would 
otherwise be the case. 

You may think these suggestions directly opposite to the advice usually 
given the amateur for placing the subject, and the distance of camera from same, 
but never mind; try to use the little camera less than six feet from the object to 
be photographed, say four feet. It will give a less hard image — lines that will 
be just slightly unsharp — and in portrait-work that is not undesirable. 

Then, as to the use of window-lighting effects: it is true you are usually 
told to stand with your back to the window and place the subject in a well- 
lighted part of the room, facing the camera and the source of light. That is all 
right; try it, but do not fail to study the subject placed against the light, a window 
or an open doorway, or any place where light can be directed to fall on the face 


just sufficiently to show the features clearly. 
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Now, to those who do the developing of their own plates and films: when 
you have used the window-lighting effect, such as placing the model close to the 
window and including part of it in the picture, try the following plan when you 
develop. Make up a ten-per-cent solution of bromide of potassium (one ounce 
of crystals in nine ounces of water). Then put into a tray four ounces of water 
(enough for a small plate or roll of film), and add to this fifteen or twenty drops of 
the bromide solution. In this put the plate and soak well two to five minutes. 
Now rinse the plate quickly under the tap, to remove surface bromide, and place 
in your tray of developer, which should be a rather dilute solution. The very 
much over-exposed high-lights of the window will be held back, there will be no 
halation and the shadow parts will develop along more evenly with the lights. 


Stock Solution, Edinol Developer 


To develop, use 

Cramer Pyro solution .............. 2 drams (or can use without it) 


Experiments have been made along this line by the writer, giving from ten 
to twenty seconds, f/16, and in other instances from three to seven minutes, 
£/32, using slow plates, photographing interiors that included windows. After 
soaking in bromide and a quick rinse, the plates came up evenly in the developer 
and, when cleared in the hypo-bath, showed hardly a trace of halation. 

In portrait-work, with an exposure of from four to ten seconds toward and 
including the source of light, about one minute in the bromide solution will be 
sufficient to save the plate from halation, but be careful to use a dilute developer, 
and for this work do not use hydroquinone. Almost any of the other prepared 
developers will do if water enough be added to allow development to proceed 
slowly. Nothing can be better than the edinol formula given above. In this way 
you will secure a soft plate, from an extremely contrasty subject, giving prints 
full of delicate detail, instead of the dead, black spots and strong high-lights. 

No work with a camera is more fascinating than portraiture, and no matter 
how small the picture, if it but portrays a bit of home-life, with perhaps a glimpse 
of the baby, the children at play, or Grandma in her easy-chair, it becomes a 
matter of the deepest interest to each member of the family, and such pictures 
often make very acceptable gifts to our friends. A really good home-portrait 
can be made with your small camera, and especially through the winter months, 
when the light is softer and more evenly diffused. 
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Many of the focusing hand-cameras have lenses which, if used at full aper- 
ture (shutter wide open instead of stopped down to f 16 or f 32), will give very 
pleasing results for portrait-work; and for the more advanced worker in photog- 
raphy who wishes to take up the study of portraiture there are many lenses, 
varied in their qualifications and not necessarily expensive, particularly adapted 


to that work; but that is another story, which I will leave for some one else to tell. 
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Landscape Photography in Winter 
PHIL M. RILEY 


T is much to be regretted that so many amateur photographers do not use 

their cameras during the winter months, when picture-material of excep- 

tional beauty is available at every hand. The majority usually put aside 

their outfits for one of three reasons; viz., because of the increased discom- 
fort attendant upon photographic work at this season of the year; because of 
the seemingly wide-spread impression that it is a difficult matter to photograph 
snow-scenes successfully, or because its uniformity of color makes the snow 
seem of insufficient interest for pictorial work. With reasonable care to protect 
the person from cold and damp, and the use of simple apparatus, the first reason 
mentioned may be considered negligible. In this connection it may be well to 
state that in all photographic work one is likely to secure better composition and 
definition when a tripod and focusing-screen are used, although for the sake of 
one’s personal comfort when making snow-pictures in very cold weather these 
may well be dispensed with and the finder and focusing-scale used instead, pro- 
vided they have been tested and can be depended upon. Regarding the second 
reason, it may be truthfully said that in this line of work no very serious problems 
will be encountered if one goes about it in the proper way with suitable materials. 
Regarding pictorial effect, hardly any one will deny that a well-rendered snow- 
scene possesses a charm which even the most luxuriant foliage of summer cannot 
surpass. Upon the lighting depends the delicacy of a picture’s beauty, and the 
beginner should first learn how interesting and picturesque the long, sprawling 
shadows become by the mellow light of a low sun, and that early and late in the 
day there are delicate gradations of light and shade furnishing ample pictorial 
effect worthy of a skilled worker. At noon all is too glaring and the branches of 
the leafless trees cast but few shadows to break up the monotonous expanses of 
white snow. Having thus disposed of the most common objections to the prac- 
tice of this line of work, let us consider it in detail. 

Technically, the quality of a snow negative depends in large measure upon 
the nature of the plate or film used. The average winter landscape, presenting, 
as it does, such strong contrasts, is likely to produce halation in the negative 
unless proper precautions are taken. With an ordinarily rapid plate this defect is 
caused by intense light from the sky, snow or other high-lights penetrating the 
sensitive emulsion and being reflected back into it again at a different angle by 
the back of the glass plate. This spreads the image and gives practically a double 
exposure to the high-lights and unduly increases the contrasts. Backing an ordi- 
nary plate with a special compound will, to a large extent, obviate this difficulty, 
or double-coated non-halation plates may be used. 

It is cheaper to coat the backs of the dry-plates usually employed with an 
opaque compound having practically the same index of refraction as glass. In 
this way the light which passes through the emulsion is absorbed by the backing 
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rather than reflected. Caramel has been found about the best substance to use, 
and a good formula is the following: caramel, one ounce; mucilage, one ounce; 
burnt sienna, two ounces; mix until free from grit and lumps and then add 
alcohol, two ounces. Apply to the backs of the plates with a brush in the dark- 
room and then set them away to dry before loading in the plate-holders. To 
prevent staining of solutions, this backing should be wiped off with a damp 
sponge before development. 

Such a method as that just described requires extra time and is rather messy, 
while the double-coated plates, which come ready prepared, are the acme of 
convenience. These plates carry two emulsions, the lower being much slower 
than the upper. During exposure the high-lights pass through the upper emul- 
sion but are absorbed by the lower. In this way both high-lights and shadows 
are always confined within the latitude of the plate-emulsion and correct grada- 
tion is thus obtained. 

One cannot preserve the subtle beauty of a snow-scene unless all the deli- 
cate gradations of tone are correctly rendered; therefore it is advisable to use 
orthochromatic plates, because of the considerable amount of blue light which 
is reflected from the snow, particularly in the shadows. Now my reader is prob- 
ably aware that the sensitive emulsion is not acted upon to the same extent by 
all the colors of the spectrum. The blue and violet rays cause much greater 
chemical action than the red, yellow and green, although the latter appear 
brighter to the eye. It becomes necessary by some artifice to produce gradations 
of density in the negative which are in proportion to the colors in nature as the 
eye sees them. To accomplish this, dyes are put into the emulsion, which will 
absorb part of the over-active rays of light and thus give proportionately greater 
density to the colors which are chemically less active. It is the application of 
this principle which makes orthochromatic photography possible. In spite of 
these dyes, however, most plates are still supersensitive to violet light, and a 
yellow light-filter should be placed over the lens during exposure. The filter 
should be made specially for the plate used, and nearly every manufacturer can 
furnish one suitable for his own brands, with directions regarding the exact in- 
crease of exposure called for when using it. 

It becomes apparent, therefore, that the most truthful snow-pictures are to 
be made on orthochromatic plates backed to prevent halation, or on plates which 
are both non-halation and orthochromatic. These plates are now prepared by 
all the best plate-makers, and are adapted to the requirements of varied and 
difficult work. In fact, many of the world’s foremost pictorialists use them ex- 
clusively, and there is much to be said in praise of such a custom. Certainly, by 
using one brand of plates constantly the worker becomes much more intimately 
acquainted with its tendencies and is likely to secure a great many more success- 
ful negatives than if several brands are made use of, each one only occasionally. 

Films are also excellent for making snow-landscapes, particularly if a hand- 
camera is to be used. Their thinness and the black paper-backing prevent 
halation, and the best brands are orthochromatic. 
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PHIL M. RILEY A WINTRY ROAD 


A never-ending variety of picture-material presents itself constantly in win- 
ter, especially in the country, where beautiful motives are to be seen in almost 
every direction. Thus it is that the matter of selection is one worthy of careful 
thought. Harmony of composition as well as simplicity of arrangement should 
be constantly striven for, the common fault being to include too much within the 
picture-space. Snow is a magic wonder-worker; it clothes the most common- 
place scene with a pictorial beauty which it does not possess in summer, and, 
with the added charm of the low lighting, the transformation is as complete as it 
is marvelous. A snow foreground cut athwart by the shadows of trees; snow- 
covered walls and fence-corners; paths through the leafless woods or sighing 
fir-trees; city streets and country roads; the sloping banks of streams, open or 
ice-bound; snow-laden bushes, and subjects of a similar nature lend themselves 
readily to the camera. 

A study of the best pictures by painters and photographers of high standing 
will furnish admirable suggestions regarding what to photograph. In such pic- 
tures observe above all things how simple are the landscapes and how homely 
is the human interest where figures are included — the paucity of material in 
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either instance. Their successful appeal is not due to the exalting grandeur of 
natural scenery on the one hand or the winning beauty of personal perfection on 
the other, but rather to the fact that one dominant theme has been rendered 
simply and with the fewest possible number of accessories. Stories are best told 
in few words; pictures, likewise, depend upon simplicity for their strength. The 
message of a picture loses its power of appeal in direct proportion to the number 
of objects required to express it, so let them be few, all harmonizing with each 
other as well as with the idea to be conveyed. To successfully compose a picture 
within the four boundaries of the print means to exclude everything which is 
unessential without omitting anything which is indispensable. 

The successful application of these principles will tend to emphasize the 
sentiment of winter in a picture, if such a sentiment be present. It is, after all, 
upon this quality that a picture stands or falls, and to attain it should be the am- 
bition of every worker. It is an indefinite thing to explain, since it depends 
partly upon the subject, partly upon the composition and partly upon the tech- 
nique; but when present in a picture of fair size one always feels, when looking 
at it, an instinctive impression of coldness in the snow and frostiness in the wind, 
causing a momentary shiver and desire to button one’s coat more closely. 

Life, whether man or beast, when brought into a landscape always places 
it on a higher plane and aids in creating sentiment and feeling. As the figures 
usually become of supreme importance in the composition, they must be placed 
in strong positions, and the general principles of composition are quite as appli- 
cable in snow-photography as elsewhere. Everything should be subordinate to 
the principal object, which should be emphasized by lines, by masses of light and 
shade, and by spacing and placing. 

Sentiment in a winter landscape is also greatly enhanced by correct render- 
ing of the varying textures of snow and careful selection of the sky and clouds. 
Skies should always be in harmony with the scene, both in respect to lighting 
and the feeling suggested by them. Newly-fallen dry snow is best rendered 
when the sun shines and there are light clouds; the atmosphere should, likewise, 
be bright and clear. Wet snow and slush demand low-tone effects resulting from 
misty atmosphere and soft, dull skies. Wind-swept snow permits of bold, rolling 
clouds, suggesting motion. 

While sunshine is essential for the best rendering of snow as we usually 
think of it, there are other pleasing effects in misty, stormy weather which have 
pictorial value, although it may severely tax the camerist’s ability to record them 
faithfully. However, nothing ventured, nothing won; so by making an attempt 
along these lines the worker may add to his experience and, possibly, to his col- 
lection of valued prints. The early spring thaws when fogs are frequent offer 
splendid opportunities for such work, because of reflections on the wet side- 
walks and in the puddles of slush in the streets. One is inclined to complain at 
rainy weather in winter, but it is probable that revenge may be had in the form 
of a picture. A country road which is badly cut up by sled-tracks and full of 
puddles of water is far more pictorial than one which is neat and well-trodden, 
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just as pavements in summer are far more pleasing to the eye in wet weather 
than in dry. Rainy days have their compensation for the photographer, after all. 

Mist is also of great assistance in idealizing mediocre material and bringing 
atmosphere to the picture. It softens harsh outlines, subdues obtrusive detail, 
differentiates planes, gives breadth to the whole effect and background-quality 
to the distance. The camera usually accentuates what mist there actually is, so 
care must be taken. Too much mist is as bad as too little; it causes abrupt 
dimming-off of the planes, draws attention to itself when it should be almost un- 
consciously perceived, and hides the distance — robbing the picture of its back- 
ground and rendering it only a foreground study. To prevent such a happening 
it is desirable to have the principal object well in the foreground, the planes of 
the middle distance near together and the distance not too far removed. Views 
of a different character do not readily lend themselves to this form of treatment 
except under especially favorable atmospheric conditions. 

In making pictures of this sort a color-sensitive plate of medium rapidity 
should be given a full but not over-exposure, and development should be effected 
with a dilute solution of some agent producing a yellow stain. This treatment 
gives sufficient density without clogging the high-lights — a rather thin but deli- 
cate negative of good printing-quality. 

The forms and directions of the shadows are important in snow-landscapes 
and should be very carefully observed, for they often furnish the motive for a 
beautiful picture. It is well that they should not lie horizontally or vertically in 
the picture, but diagonally across it, instead. By varying the time of day at which 
the exposure is made, the chief object of the picture may often be brought into 
prominence; but usually snow-scenes appear to better advantage early and late 
in the day, when the shadows are long and soft and the contrasts are not so 
marked as toward noon. 

In winter the direction of the light is important, because it becomes con- 
spicuous in the leafless trees and their shadows on the snow. When facing a 
tree with the sun directly at one’s back everything appears flat and without con- 
trast or shadow. Moving to the right or left, one side of the tree is in light, the 
other in shadow, and every branch has gained in prominence, as have the shadows 
on the snow. Thus it will be seen that such a point of view may be chosen that 
any proportion of a tree may be in light or shade, but at the same time the rela- 
tive direction of the shadows cast on the snow will be changed also. The character 
of the scene to be photographed will, of course, determine to a certain extent 
the proportions desired, and the time of day at which the picture is made will 
vary the direction of the shadows on the snow. This is of importance, for, if in 
the foreground, it is well to have the shadows by their direction indicate the 
object of supreme interest. When more of the tree is in light than shade and the 
shadows lead away from the tree into the middle distance it is advisable that 
they should draw attention to some object of greater interest than the tree itself. 
In fact, the tree which casts the shadow may, at times, be omitted entirely. If 
the shadows lead from the tree into the foreground the trunk of the tree will be 
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mostly in shade and should usually be the object of greatest importance in the 
picture. It is only when the camera is pointed almost directly toward the sun 
that such a lighting can be obtained; but if the lens be shaded with a hat or plate- 
holder slide during exposure no trouble will be experienced, and the results, 
because of the fantastic shadows obtained, will often be very effective. When 
this straight-in-front illumination falls on the rippling water of a brook it becomes 
like a glittering stream of silver. Shadows in the middle distance which are of 
much less importance than those already described need not be so carefully 
considered. 

Nature, as a rule, is an admirable composer of pictures, but numerous 
dodges, too many to mention, may be occasionally resorted to in breaking up 
monotonous expanses of freshly-fallen snow. One of them is to tread a path in 
the foreground of the view. As it will, when made, furnish the leading lines of 
the picture and draw attention to the principal object, it should be made with 
care, for it is not readily obliterated. Another dodge is to stick into the snow a 
few stalks of dry goldenrod or willow-shoots at some point where it is desired to 
break up an expanse of white or complete the composition. This must be done 
in a natural manner, and not over-done, else the effect will be ludicrous rather 
than artistic. If the right spots cannot be reached from a path in the view one’s 
footprints will show, to the detriment of the composition. This may be avoided 
by a little forethought. Place the twigs in position at the beginning of a snow- 
storm and afterwards your footprints will have been obliterated. Actual work 
will suggest many more little dodges which may be practised to good advantage. 

As a matter of convenience all snow-landscapes may be considered as be- 
longing to four classes with respect to exposure. In the first class may be in- 
cluded average scenes having medium contrasts which will be pleasing to the eye 
if faithfully reproduced. In general, the proper exposure for such views may be 
calculated by remembering that, because of the low sun, exposures in winter 
without snow must usually be about four times as long as for the same views in 
summer, and that with snow they may be reduced to one-fourth or one-fifth of 
those figures. It should not be forgotten, however, that in winter there is a great 
falling-off in the actinic value of the yellow light which prevails early and late in 
the day. At such times it is, perhaps, best to use an actinometer for finding the 
correct exposure, or to approximate it from some well-known table, such as The 
Round Robin Guild Exposure-Guide on page 297 of this issue. 

In the second class are included views made in sunshine after a storm when 
the trees and other objects are covered with snow, and all scenes having very 
light foregrounds. Exposures in this class should be about half of those in the 
first class. 

The third class includes open snow-scenes without foreground. In all of 
these views there is very little contrast, and if the utmost is not done to make the 
most of what there is the picture will be flat and will not convey the impression 
of the scene in nature. The exposure should, therefore, be quite accurate, tend- 
ing toward under-exposure rather than vice versa, since short exposures tend to 
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increase contrast, as do also small stops. Exposures for such scenes should be 
about one-fourth of those in the first class. 

The fourth class includes views in which there is excessive contrast between 
the sky and snow and dark objects in the foreground. Long exposures with large 
stops should be given, and errors in exposure, if any, should tend toward over- 
exposure. To hold gradation in the snow and at the same time secure detail in 
the dark objects is the problem, but the old rule of exposing for the shadows 
holds good, and about double the exposure required for views of the first class 
is necessary. Photographs made against the sun may nearly always be included 
in this class. 

Developing snow-exposures is a somewhat delicate matter. A good snow- 
negative should have a variety of gradations and plenty of detail, without being 
too dense. For that reason it is important not to carry development too far, and, 
whatever the brand of plate may be, dilute the solution to one-half its normal 
strength. In the case of non-halation plates the high-lights are not brought down 
to the back of the glass and density cannot be judged by the appearance of things. 
Factorial or tank development is, therefore, the proper method to adopt, and 
pyro, glycin, rodinal or an eiko-hydro developer may be used with satisfaction. 

Gaslight and bromide papers, now obtainable in so many weights and 
textures, are admirable for printing many snow-scenes, as are also platinum, 
carbon and Ozobrome. Each will produce a little different rendering of a cer- 
tain subject than the others, and so must be chosen with reference to the effect 
desired. 


Enlargement by a Novel Method 


JAMES W. RUSSELL 


HE enlargement of dry-plate films and their removal to a large glass 

support is not new, but so far as the writer knows this same idea has 

not been applied to the enlargement of the emulsion-film on gaslight 

papers. The scope of this process is, of course, limited, since prints 
greater than one and one-half times the original cannot be made. For those who 
will be satisfied with this moderate increase in size, however, the method at least 
possesses the interest of a novelty. 

Contrast Studio Cyko Emulsion B is the only grade which will shed and 
enlarge its emulsion-film. Doubtless certain grades of other papers may also be 
used, but the writer has had no experience with them. Proceed as usual with 
the exposure of the paper, being careful to print about two shades darker than 
usual. Develop, fix and wash as ordinarily, with the exception that a plain hypo 
solution is to be used instead of an acid fixing-bath. 

When the print is thoroughly washed place it in a dish containing: water, 
20 ounces; sodium sulphide, 1 ounce. 
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In this solution the film first becomes rough, then wrinkled and, after about 
three minutes, will fringe over the edge of the backing-paper, and may be re- 
moved by pushing the delicate film back gently with the forefinger until it is en- 
tirely free from the paper. If it does not come off easily, wait a minute or so, and 
then try again. 

When free from the paper gather it carefully and remove to a basin of clean 
water to wash. It will then have been enlarged to one and one-half times its 
original size. 

At least three changes of water are required to thoroughly remove the sodium 
sulphide, after which the film is ready for mounting. This is the most delicate 
operation of all. Any kind of paper, rough or smooth, sized or unsized, white 
or colored, may be used for the new support. For a platinum effect pure white 
is needed, and Whatmann’s drawing-paper, in various surfaces, is excellent. 

The paper for the support — which should be somewhat larger than the 
film, in order to provide a safe edge — must be thoroughly soaked in water until 
all air-bells are gone and the paper itself is all saturated. A large, deep pan is a 
good thing to use, in order that there may be plenty of room to work in. 


Gather up the film — crumpling it a little will do no harm — drop it into 
the pan of water, right side up, and spread it out, being careful that no air-bells 
are present. Then slip the well-soaked paper for the support under the film and 
give the latter a final straightening. Now raise the paper near the center by taking 
hold of its opposite edges. The sides of the paper will drop and leave a ridge 
across it, which should be brought into contact with the center of the floating 
film. As soon as the paper touches the film raise the paper out of the water and 
the film will drop down on each side, as shown in Figure 1. 

If the ends of the film are wrinkled or crooked wait until the water has 
drained away from between the film and the paper, then hold by one end and dip 
the film and support into the water, as shown in Figure 2. The film immediately 
becomes loosened from the paper and, by lifting it out of the water again, the 
film will fall back straight and even. 

The same thing can be done with the corners, or, if the whole attempt is 
unsuccessful, both film and support may be again completely immersed and the 
entire operation tried again. 
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When the mounting has been successfully done, drain the print for a minute 
or so and then lay it down on a table to dry, after which the safe edge may be 
trimmed away. 

The film will adhere without paste or glue and cannot be separated from the 
support after drying. If care has been taken to prevent air-bells or dirt getting 
between the film and the support the film will nestle closely in the deepest cran- 
nies of the roughest paper; but if air-bells were allowed to get in, little shiny spots 
would be the result after drying. 

At first this process seems a difficult one, but it is in reality no more so than 
carbon prints and may be performed readily enough after a few trials. Sepia 
tones may of course be obtained by redevelopment before removing the film from 
4 its first support. 

Another interesting experiment is the making of negatives on Cyko paper 
direct in the camera, enlarging by the method just described, and mounting on 
gelatine-coated glass. This gives an enlarged negative one and one-half times 

f the size of the original. From this a contact print may be made and enlarged as 
outlined above. In this way a 10} x 15} print is obtained froma 5 x 7 original. 
Exposures for landscapes in summer usually require ten minutes on Cyko paper. 
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Our Illustrations 
THE EDITORS 


a HE ALLEY,” by J. H. Field. Data: 8 a.m.; dull light; rear of 5 x 7 
R. R. lens, 15-inch focus, used wide open; 1 second exposure on 
Cramer Medium Iso plate; pyro developer; print on W. & C. Platino- 
type from enlarged negative. 

“Winter on the Miami,” by John Kabel. Data: February, 2 P.m.; gray day; 
R. R. lens, 74-inch focus, £/8; o's second exposure; Seed 26x plate; metol-hydro 
developer; enlarged Artura print. 

“March Mist,” by R. E. Weeks. Data: 4 P.M.; misty light; Homocentric 
lens, £/5.6, 5-inch focus; } second exposure with ray screen; Premo Film Pack, 
31 x 44; hydroquinone-edinol developer; enlargement on Platino C. 

“A Wintry Road,” by Phil M. Riley. Data: January, 11 A.m.; sunlight; 
R. R. lens, 6}-inch focus, £/8; 5's second exposure; Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
plate; weak pyro developer; W. & C. Platinotype print. 

“Winter,” by Rudolf Eickemeyer. Data: January, noon, snowing hard; 
single lens, 14-inch focus, wide open; } second exposure; Seed 26x plate; pyro 
developer; platinum print. 

| The five prints mentioned above have been so thoroughly treated from an 

artistic standpoint by Mr. Bement in his article on another page of this issue 
that no further consideration here seems necessary. 

“Toward Evening,” by Hermann Linck, rings true in both tone of sky and 
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texture of snow, and admirably conveys the coldness and sentiment of winter. 
The three horizontal lines across the picture are, perhaps, too insistent, but the 
attention is partially detracted from these by the strength of the trees, which are 
well placed. It is unfortunate that the path carries the eye out of the picture, 
but it obviously leads to the house, and the connection is too close to make the 
matter serious. Data: January, 4 P.M.; cloudy; Goerz Anastigmat, 12-inch focus, 
£/48; light yellow filter; 10 seconds exposure; Isolar Orthochromatic plate; pyro 
developer; carbon print. 

Of the many moonlight-effects made by daylight which we have seen, 
“Winter’s Night,” by Dr. A. R. Benedict, stands forth as the peer. The bleak 
coldness of the season is well expressed and is accentuated by the extreme sim- 
plicity of the well-balanced composition and the meagre material made use of. 
Data: dull light in the morning; R. R. lens, 8} inch-focus, f/11; 2's second ex- 
posure; Kodak N. C. Film; metol-hydro developer; print on Standard bromide. 

Another typical winter scene is “The Ice-Bound Stream,” by Theodore 
Eitel. Both lines and texture are good, but by far the most pronounced feature 
is the separation of planes resulting from different degrees of definition. The 
result is a very pleasing perspective and effect of distance. Tone-quality is also 
rendered admirably, as shown by the snow in sunlight, the left bank of the stream, 
its shadow on the ice and the ice itself. Data: morning; good sun; Zeiss VIIA 
lens, 19}-inch focus, Stop f/12.5; 4 second exposure on Seed 26x plate; pyro 
developer; Angelo platinum print. 

Eloquent examples of the possibilities in home portraiture are furnished by 
the two prints from Fedora E. D. Brown. Both are in the inimitable style which 
she has made her own, and it is interesting to note the strength and vigor of 
treatment in the case of the man and the delicacy and softness in the portrait of 
the woman. 

“Portrait.” Data: light from west window; no reflector; Smith lens, £/8; 
64 x 84 Blue Label Hammer plate; 5 seconds exposure; edinol developer; bro- 
mide enlargement on India tint paper. 

“Portrait of Mrs. McV.” The conditions here were the same as above, 
except that the lower part of the window was screened with tissue-paper and 
four seconds’ exposure given. 

The picture of Mr. Fiedler was expressly made for us by R. Duhrkoop, of 
Hamburg, is an admirable likeness, and emphasizes that artist’s ability to 
portray human character. The portrait is solid, plastic and well-modeled, the 
tone-values are capitally rendered, and it tells its story with refreshing directness. 
It shows the sunny side of the man’s nature, his unmistakable sincerity and bon- 
homie, and suggests an energetic and inspiring personality —a capable and 
successful leader. Data: July, 11 A.m., good light; Heliar lens, 36-inch focus; 
4 seconds exposure; Seed plate; Edinol developer; platinum print. 

“A Bit of Winter,” by H. G. Dorsey. Data: 11 A.m., sunlight; Goerz lens, 
£/8; 34s second exposure; Cramer Anchor plate; metol-quinol developer; rough 
Velox print. 
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EDITORIAL 


Honest Advertising 


S a man is estimated by the character of his associates, so will advertising 

be judged by the company it keeps; and the reason why honest adver- 

tising does not produce results that are fifty or even one hundred times 

greater than at present is because our newspapers, magazines, bill-boards and 

other mediums display such a mass of falsehoods, exaggerations and fraudulent 

or misleading statements. The value of advertising as an economical means of 

securing business is almost entirely dependent upon the confidence of the public 
in the integrity of the advertiser. 

The honest advertiser has a right to insist on his advertisement being placed 
in honest company. There is only one way in which sharp practice in adver- 
tising may be abated and that is by the passage of laws regulating advertising. 
The honest store’s advertisement is outclassed by the stupendous bargains 
offered in that of a competitor — bargains that perhaps exist only in imagina- 
tion — merchandise that is never there when called for by the deceived reader. 

There is no apparent reason why a respectable publication, be it a news- 
paper or a periodical, should not assume responsibility for every advertisement 
appearing in its pages. The publisher seeks his readers’ confidence in the read- 
ing-matter which he offers; why should he not be equally solicitous as to his ad- 
vertising ? He cannot afford to be inconsistent in his relations with the public 
whose favor he is soliciting. By the exercise of due care in accepting advertise- 
ments he can, if he chooses, protect the interests of both readers and advertisers. 
It happens, only too frequently, that the honorable advertiser, trusting implicitly 
in the publisher’s honor, is seriously damaged by an unworthy competitor in the 
same publication. 

A uniform scale of prices for space, strictly adhered to by the publisher, is 
another very important factor in honest advertising. It is a common practice 
for publishers of certain class-magazines to juggle with their prices for adver- 
tising-space. They profess to maintain their regular, published rates, but, as a 
matter of fact, are quick to make a liberal reduction in order to hold or secure a 
customer. This may be regarded as smart business-tactics, but it is really in- 
jurious discrimination against advertisers who are paying the full rate. 


Our Sixth Annual Contest 


UDGING from the immense number of entries in our sixth annual contest, 
this event will exceed in extent, interest and pictorial character any contest 
ever held by this magazine. Packages of photographs are arriving hourly, 
and from every nook and corner of America. There is every prospect that the 
February number, which will announce the awards and reproduce the prize- 


winners, will be of exceptional interest. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 
Conducted by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to Phil M. Riley, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 


COLOR-CINEMATOGRAPHY 


Nort long ago, Mr. G. Albert Smith, of Lon- 
don, inventor of cinematography in natural 
colors, gave a demonstration in Paris of his 
latest results, which caused quite a stir in motion- 
picture circles, and even in the house of Lumiere. 
Although the invention had been shown pre- 
viously in London, it was not until the great 
French inventors had expressed their admiration 
that the world came to realize that color-cine- 
matography, worthy of the name, had really 
been achieved. Mr. Smith has been at work 
upon this problem for several years and, al- 
though his method is not yet commercially 
available, it is probable that it will be in the near 
future. Several public exhibitions have already 
been given which demonstrate beyond a doubt 
that Mr. Smith is working along the right lines. 

No one questions but that the Autochrome 
process of color-photography is the most satis- 
factory for ordinary work of any on the market; 
but Autochrome films seem to be out of the 
question — especially in great lengths — the 
exposure required is too long and the films, 
themselves, are too delicate for motion-picture 
work. Mr. Smith has adopted a very different 
course. He employs a two-color method, and, 
aside from the special sensitizing of the film to 
red and green and the use of taking and pro- 
jecting-filters, does not depart from regular 
cinematographic practice —the machine, film 
and perforation being of standard character. 

The importance of Mr. Smith’s invention is 
due to the rapidity with which the pictures can 
be taken — thirty-two per second. He has de- 
vised a color-filter, which alternates taking- 
screens of orange-red and blue-green at the rate 
of speed just mentioned, and a similar filter 
which is placed before the projector when the 
pictures are afterward thrown on the viewing- 
screen. Exposures are made at the rate of thirty- 
two per second through the two screens in alter- 
nation. The resulting film shows not the slight- 
est trace of color, but, like a phonographic 
record of sound-waves, carries in its long scale 
of monochrome values a record of color-waves 
which will again be set in motion when shown 
through the cinematograph projector and al- 
ternating color-filter. In other words, an orange- 
red image and a blue-green image will be thrown 
on the screen in such rapid alternation that the 
blending of all the gradations of both will pro- 
duce the effect of natural colors. 

There is opportunity for improvement, be- 
cause, in dispensing with the usual blue-violet 


filter, a little is sacrificed, but the whole effect is 
extraordinarily good. Except in cases where a 
distinct blue is prominent in the subject, the 
absence of the blue-violet image is not notice- 
able. In all other instances, the color-rendering 
is said to be very accurate, particularly the reds. 
It is to be expected that by such a method the 
whites will not be rendered absolutely pure; 
they have a yellowish tinge, but this is, to a large 
extent, concealed by the other brilliant colors 
when the image /s projected on the screen. 


IMITATION PLATINUM PRINTS 

FERRO-PRUSSIATE or blue-print paper may be 
easily treated to produce a pleasing tone much 
like platinum. After the blue-print has been 
washed in the usual manner float it on the 
following’ bath: 
The image will nearly disappear in this bath. 
Then wash thoroughly, develop in an ordinary 
ferrous oxalate developer, fix in a bath of hydro- 
chloric acid —1 minim per ounce of water — 
and finally immerse in 


PINHOLES FOR WIDE-ANGLE WORK 

THOSE photographers who cannot afford a 
good wide-angle lens should remember that a 
pinhole may be used instead where it is possible 
to give sufficient exposure. The ingenious 
camerist will have no difficulty in making a lens- 
board which may be substituted for the one 
already on his folding camera. This should 
have in its center a half-inch hole, across which 
is pasted a piece of black needle-paper. A No. 10 
needle should be used to pierce a hole in the 
center, and it will be well to use the needle red 
hot, afterward passing it through again when 
cold and removing any burr that may have been 
caused on the paper. The hole thus made will 
be about one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter 
and should be used with a bellows-extension of 
from four to six inches for a 5 x 7 plate. This 
distance multiplied by sixty gives the f value of 
the opening. By squaring this and dividing by 
sixty-four a number is given which, when multi- 
plied by the exposure in seconds required for f/8 
in a lens, gives the exposure in seconds for the 
pinhole. Since the time required is sure to be 
several minutes, the plate may be exposed by 
drawing the slide from the holder. Negatives 
made in this way with proper care are not easily 
detected from those made with lenses. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Amateur Photographers 
Conducted by ELIZABETH FLINT WADE 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA 
is the official organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography, although 
advanced camerists are just as welcome and many are numbered among its members. The aim of 
the association is to assist photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild 
pages of PHOTO-ERA and by personal correspondence. Membership is free and may be obtained 
by sending name and address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. 

Send a stamp for complete prospectus 


“Snow is in the air, 
Chill in blood and vein,— 
Winter everywhere, 
Save in heart and brain! 
Ho! the happy year will we 
Mimic as we’ve found it — 
Head of it — and you, and me — 
With the holly round it! 


“Frost and sleet alack! 

Wind as bleak as wrath 

Whips our faces back 
As we foot the path; 

But the year, from there to here, 
Copy as we’ve found it — 

Heart up — like the head, my dear, 
With the holly round it!” 


Ir seems such a little time since we sang of 
holly and mistletoe and exchanged holiday 
greetings and good wishes, and joyed in the 
happy holiday time that brought our loved ones 
from near and far to keep the joyous Christmas 
feast with us! Yet twelve months have come and 
gone. Winter, spring, summer, autumn, have 
each in its turn yielded up its pleasures and its 
sorrows, and winter is with us once again. The 
hills are white with snow and at night lie in 
ghostly form beneath a cold and frosty sky. 

Snow clings to the branches of leafless trees, 
and all the fragrance of the flowers has melted 
away, and the glory of the woodland has de- 
parted. Yet we have one tree which braves the 
winter, the holly, That still holds its clusters of 
crimson berries, its strong green leaves, which 
shine amid the snow and frost as cheerily as 
though summer lay over the land, instead of 
the cold and desolate winter. 

So we gather the holly and deck our walls with 
its vivid green and cheerful crimson, and the 
sight of it turns our minds and hearts to prepara- 
tion for the coming of the great holiday time of 
the year, Christmas. 

Most of us are more than busy preparing lov- 
ing remembrances for our dear ones, and many 
of us are belated in our work and are hasting 
unceasingly to get these same remembrances 
ready for the festal day. 


Thrice blessed is the man who can do the next 
thing next. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


AN old lady of my acquaintance has a very 
unique way of purchasing Christmas presents. 
She begins her buying of gifts in January, and 
continues it through the year. She has no set 
plan, but when she goes shopping and sees an 
article which pleases her fancy, and which would 
prove a welcome gift to some one of her numer- 
ous friends and relatives, she buys it and puts it 
away till holiday time. Then when other people 
are rushing here and hurrying there in search of 
they know not what, but something for this 
friend or that one, Madame Forehanded sits 
down with her purchases, wraps them up daintily 
and writes a pretty note to go with each, instead 
of scribbling off a hasty greeting on her visiting- 
card; and thus she gets a great deal of pleasure 
out of her Christmas giving and her friends re- 
ceive well-chosen gifts. 

When the amateur goes afield with his camera 
he is — in a way — following the method of this 
wise woman. With the pictures which he makes 
through the year many attractive and artistic 
gifts may be evolved which will give more pleas- 
ure to the recipients than articles bought in the 
rush and turmoil of Christmas shopping, when 
the shops are crowded and the nerves of the 
shopgirls worn to a frazzle in their vain attempts 
to satisfy each importunate and impatient cus- 
tomer. 

The amateur may well turn with relief to the 
mementoes he has gathered from time to time in 
his picture-box, and spend his time making with 
them most charming Christmas remembrances, 
the duplicates of which cannot be purchased in 
any shop, no matter how well stocked that shop 
may be. 

One might think the last word had been said 
on the construction of the calendar, but it re- 
mains for a clever amateur to originate an en- 
tirely new kind, which will be very much appre- 
ciated by the recipient when she finds it in her 
Christmas stocking. 

This clever young woman calls the calendar a 
“Remembrance Calendar,’”’ and the idea orig- 
inated in this way. She heard her friend lament- 
ing the fact that she had forgotten the date of a 
dear friend’s birthday until too late to send her 
even a birthday greeting, and added that she 
never could remember such dates until they were 
passed, and though she had many of them set 
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down in a birthday-book, either the book was 
mislaid cr she would forget to look in it. 

This “ bewailment” of her friend immediately 
suggested to the amateur a possible remedy. 
She set about collecting birthday and anniver- 
sary dates of the friends and relatives of the for- 
getful young lady; then on sheets of a pale brown, 
crispy Japanese paper she lettered the names of 
the months, and beneath it its columns of days. 
No days of the week were set opposite the dates, 
for this was to be a remembrance calendar to be 
used indefinitely. Opposite their respective 
dates were written the names of friends whose 
birthdays fell on those days. 

At the top of each sheet was pasted a pretty 
print chosen with reference to the time of year. 
On the January sheet was a winter sunrise, with 
long slanting shadows stretching across the snow- 
clad field. June had a photograph of a rose, 
and November a picture of a row of Jack-o’- 
lanterns. 

To make the calendar a daily as well as a 
“remembrance calendar” the daily calendar of 
each month was attached to the lower left-hand 
corner of its respective sheet by means of the 
gummed hinges such as stamp-collectors use, 
and when the month was over this could be torn 
off, leaving the face of the calendar undefaced. 

The idea is a happy one for a Christmas re- 
membrance, and one which is easily carried out 
with little labor or expense. 

Another gift which may offer a suggestion to 
some of our Guild members is a pictorial record 
of a camping outing, the booklet bearing the 
title, 


“In the Days when We Went Gipsying.”’ 


The amateur worked with “kindness afore- 
thought,” and made not only pictures of the 
camp itself, but secured characteristic pictures 
of the members of the party; and these, with the 
originals’ autographs also, adorned the pages of 
the book. The cover itself was a clever bit of 
photographic work. The paper was a copper- 
colored Japanese paper of rather heavy make. 
This was sensitized with plain silver sensitizing- 
solution, and on it was printed a sketchy picture 
of the tents — a picture made with a soft focus, 
the lines being indistinct but not blurred. The 
work on the book, with the exception of the print 
on the cover, was the work of a few evenings, and 
the members of the party who receive it will have 
in after-years a most delightful souvenir of a 
happy summer outing. 

For amateurs who have not much time, or for 
the younger members of the Guild who cannot 
attempt so elaborate gifts, little booklets holding 
half a dozen prints make very attractive re- 
membrances. These books are made of any soft 
cover-paper folded and sewed with rope silk in a 
color to harmonize with the paper, or with gold 
or silver thread. 

Slits are cut in the leaves like those in postal- 
card albums, and under them are slipped the 
prints. A slit at the upper left-hand and the 
lower left-hand corners will hold the picture in 


place. Half a dozen pictures of some one sub- 
ject, such as marines, landscapes, genre pictures, 
etc., should be used. They are very pretty gifts 
for those who wish to send some token at holiday 
time, but whose purses are possibly not of the 
style affected by Fortunatus — the kind that is 
never empty. 

Simplest of all is the photographic Christmas 
card. These may be of prints made on ready 
sensitized postal-cards and bearing the Christ- 
mas greeting, or one may make a more elaborate 
card. One attractive card is made in this way. 
Take heavy platinotype paper in size 4 x 5 and 
make a cut-out for it of black needle paper that 
will leave about half an inch margin all around 
the card. Adjust the cut-out over the paper, and 
put them both into a printing-frame having a 
glass support. Now take a small spray of holly, 
one that will lie rather flat, place it on the glass 
over the paper and expose to the direct sunlight 
for a moment or two. The sun must be shining 
brightly, so that the leaves of the holly will cast 
a distinct shadow. Develop and clear in muriatic 
acid and you will have a pale gray background 
with the outline of the holly in white. When dry 
the card may be lettered with a Christmas greet- 
ing. Do not expose the paper too long to the 
light, for all one wants is just the shadowy sug- 
gestion of the holly. 

Several months ago an article on the kallitype 
process appeared in PHoTo-ERA, since which 
time the editor of the Guild has received many 
letters asking further details of the process, espe- 
cially about the developing of the prints. The 
kallitype paper is very sensitive to the light, so 
that it must be placed in the printing-frame in a 
weak light; or, better still, by gaslight. It is 
printed until detail is slightly visible in the more 
dense parts of the picture 

A developer which gives black tones is made 
up of one and one-half ounces of Rochelle salts, 
one and one-quarter ounces of borax and fifteen 
ounces of water. Add to this developer fifteen 
drops of bichromate of potassium solution made 
up of twenty grains of the potassium to one ounce 
of water. 

Float the print on the solution until detail is 
well out. Then drain and lay face up on a sheet 
of glass for a minute or two, and then transfer to 
the fixing-bath, which consists of sixty minims 
of ammonia (.880) to ten ounces of water. 

For sepia tones the prints are developed in a 
solution made up of two hundred and twenty 
grains of Rochelle salts, ten ounces of water and 
five drams of the potassium bichromate solution. 

The secret of successful kallitype printing lies 
in having the paper perfectly dry. It is therefore 
very unwise to attempt printing on a damp day 
or on a cloudy day. The quicker the print is 
made and the dryer the atmosphere at the time 
of making the more successful will be the print. 

It is a good plan to use a second fixing-bath of 
the ammonia to insure the print’s permanency 
and to avoid stains or discolorations of the print. 

This is a very interesting printing-process, and 
for some negatives cannot be excelled. 
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The Round Robin Guild 
Monthly Competitions 


Closing the last day of every month. 

Address all prints jor competition to PHOTO- 
Era, The Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston. 


PRIZES 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is 
deemed worthy of reproduction with the prize- 
winning pictures, or in later issues, will be given 
Honorable Mention, and will be awarded a year’s 
subscription to PHOTO-ERA, to be presented by the 
recipient to one of his friends not already a sub- 
scriber. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will 
be awarded in books, magazines, enlargements, 
mounts, photographic materials or any article of 
a photographic or art nature which can be 
bought for the amount of the prize won. 


RULES 

1. These competitions are free and open to 
all photographers, whether or not subscribers 
to PHoTo-ERA. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium, 
mounted. or unmounted, may be entered, but 
they must represent the unaided work of the 
competitor. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the 
competitions all prints not up to the PHorto- 
ERA standard. 

4. A package oj prints will not be considered 
eligible unless accompanied by return postage at 
the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker’s 
name, address, Guild number, the title of the pic- 
ture and the name of the competition jor which 
it is intended, and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, developer 
and printing-process. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Men- 
tion become the property of PHoTo-EraA. If 
suitable, they will be reproduced, full credit in 
each case being given to the maker. 


SUBJECTS FOR COMPETITION 
November — ‘‘Reflections.’’ Closes December 


Si. 

December — “ Foreground Studies.’”’ Closes Jan- 
uary 3. 

January — ‘Photographs of News Events.” 
Closes February 28. 

February — “‘Winter Landscapes.’’ Closes 
March 31. 

March — “Historic Pictures.’’ Closes April 30. 

April — “‘The Brook in Springtime.’’ Closes 
May 31. 

May — “Farming-Scenes.’ 


Closes June 30. 


AWARDS — FLOWERS 


First Prize: P. H. Mitchell. 

Second Prize: Joseph R. Iglick. 

Third Prize: George Alexander. 

Honorable Mention: K. Theodor Krantz, 
Donald E. Matheson, and Geo. G. McLean. 

The first-prize print possesses the double 
virtue of being both excellent and_ original. 
Clever arrangement of the flowers and accurate 
rendering of texture have done much to make 
the picture a success; but the most eloquent 
thing about it is the harmonious effect as a whole, 
due to the tone of print and mount — the former 
being Royal Velox toned sepia; the latter, a 
light rhododendron-brown mount. Data: 64 x 
84 Imperial plate; 10 times ray screen; Goerz lens 
Series III No. 2; £/32; 1 minute exposure; 
amidol developer. The flowers were arranged 
before a gold-line china bowl, and the print is 
trimmed along the outline of the bowl. The em- 
bossing of the mount, both the rectangle and the 
circle, was done with a cardboard die composed 
of two parts, between which the mounting-paper 
was put under pressure. This print has also won 
a first award from the Winnipeg Camera Club. 

Mr. Iglick’s second-prize print has the charm 
of naturalness and an outdoor background for 
the flowers. The original print is tastefully 
mounted, with two underlays, on a buff card, and 
the whole effect is distinctly decorative. Data: 
10 A.M.; bright light; B.& L. Zeiss Tessar, 
12-inch focus, f/16; 3!; second; Forbes Ortho 
plate; ray filter; metol-hydro developer; contact 
print through bolting-cloth on Roya! bromide 
not toned sepia. 

George Alexander, winner of third prize, has 
been known for some time as an accomplished 
photographer of flowers, and here, as always, 
much of his success is due to artistic arrange- 
ment. The values are also well preserved and 
the tone of the table and background are such as 
to accentuate the flowers and not be conspicuous 
themselves. Data: wide-angle lens, {/22; 1 min- 
ute 4o seconds exposure; Seed L Ortho plate; 
pyro developer; bromide paper. 


OBSERVATION 


DICKENS would have made an ideal amateur 
photographer, for he had most extraordinary 
habits of observation. This faculty of observa- 
tion was the cardinal quality of his art, and had 
he used a camera instead of a pen we may rest 
assured we should have had quite as remarkable 
and striking photographs of the people whom 
he met as we now have pen-pictures. 

This habit of observation, this comprehensive 
vision which takes in at a glance the surround- 
ings as well as the principal objects of a scene, 
is one which may be attained by practice. It is 
only now and then, however, that we meet with 
one who has cultivated the habit. Whipple says, 
in his essay on ‘“‘Success,” that while observa- 
tion seems to be the easiest of mental operations, 
we are taught by experience to rank it as one of 
the rarest. 
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JOSEPH R. IGLICK 


FLEUR DE-LIS 


SECOND PRIZE — FLOWERS 


Houdin, the wonderful magician, trained his 
habits of observation by walking rapidly past a 
show-window and looking at the contents, then 
recalling to his memory as many as possible of 
the objects which he saw therein displayed. 
There is no one calling which demands that one 
cultivate his habits of observation more than 
that of amateur photography. This is specially 
true when using the hand-camera, which most 
of the amateurs do use, and in which they make 
so many unsatisfactory negatives. These are 
due to the fact that the amateur has not trained 
his eye to comprehend the deficiencies as well 
as the possibilities of the scene he depicts, and it 
is this very lack which puts money in the pockets 
of the plate and film manufacturers, and makes 
photography an expensive pastime. 

In making snap-shots many overlook every- 
thing but the principal object in a picture. It 
may be a picturesque figure passing down the 


street, but when the plate is developed it shows 
the subject mixed up with confused and ugly 
surroundings making an obtrusive background 
against which the figure itself is practically lost, 
being now not the principal object. 

There is no reason why one cannot make very 
interesting pictures with his hand-camera in the 
street, but to be successful he must cultivate 
most assiduously his habits of observation. 

The lens sees everything; the sensitive plate 
receives the impression. Take care that your 
eye sees what the lens sees; then success will be 
the rule instead of the exception. 

A short time ago several prints came to the 
editor’s desk that were of great interest. They 
were all of the same subject, but taken under 
such varying conditions of seasons and weather 
as to be totally unlike. 

The principal object in the picture was a 
lighthouse. It was depicted on a summer’s day 
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with the water lightly lapping the pebbly beach, 
and every object standing out clear and distinct; 
it showed faintly through a driving rain when all 
outlines were blurred and indefinite; it stood out 
clear and sharp against a background of storm- 
clouds piling high on the horizon; it was sil- 
houetted against a sunset sky; it stood bravely 
defying the great foam-capped waves which 
dashed half way up its sides and it presented a 
lifeless aspect when giant icicles hung from every 
vantage-point. 

These pictures set the editor to thinking what 
fine opportunities for pictures the amateur has 
who lives in a port where “‘men go down to the 
sea in ships.’ He need not be dependent on 
times or seasons. All seasons and all kinds of 
weather are alike to him, and the more strenuous 
the time and the season the more apt one is to 
get unusual pictures, and pictures worth while. 

To the amateur who has cultivated his habits 
of observation & la Dickens or Houdin, the scenes 
along shore will be full of suggestions for inter- 
esting pictures. No day or portion of a day but 
what he will find something worth while in a 
picture way. 

Fog, the frequent visitor in water ports, need 
not be a deterring factor, for often one gets more 
interesting pictures on a foggy day than when the 
atmosphere is clear. One is quite apt to think 
the fog obscures the light, making a longer ex- 
posure necessary; but the fog, on the contrary, is 
often of great actinic power and a longer ex- 
posure over-exposes the plate. 

Fog and mist lend a picturesqueness to a com- 
monplace scene, and this is specially the case 
where buildings which in themselves are ugly 
and dilapidated are included in the view. The 
mist or fog softens the ugly lines and one gets a 
picture which merits the term “artistic.’ 

Atmospheric conditions have much to do with 
the art side of photographs, and we no longer 
choose a day when the sun shines from an un- 
clouded sky, but rather one of fog and mist, even 
when we go in search of something worth while. 


STAINING GLASS 


THE amateur would not be an amateur if he 
did not like to experiment, and to sometimes 
make those things which he might buy. One 
of the things which many amateurs like to do 
is to make their own ground-glass, or rather to 
grind it, and another thing is to stain glass to 
be used in darkroom work. 

Any spoiled negative may be used for staining. 
The blackened silver is first removed from the 
gelatine by immersing the plate in a solution 
made up of one ounce of potassium ferricyanide, 
one ounce of hyposulphite of soda and eight 
ounces of water. Leave the plate in the solution 
until the gelatine is clear, wash well and, before 
drying, soak it for half an hour in a dye solution. 
Use moist color paints for the dye. Dragon’s 
blood and vermilion are both good colors for red 
staining; the dragon’s blood is perhaps the clearer 
of the two. Mix a solution that is deeply tinged 


with the color, lay the plate flat in a tray, turn 
the dye over it and let it stand for half an hour. 

Plates cleared from the blackened silver may 
be sensitized with blue- -print solution and used 
for making blue transparencies, or a variety of 
tones may be secured by sensitizing for the kalli- 
type process as described in PHoTO-ERA for 
June, 1908. 


Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any 
point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this depart- 
ment. Address all inquiries to ELIZABETH 
Frint WADE, 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Ifa personal reply is desired, a selj- 
addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 


Jesse Taytor.— Any of the makes of plati- 
num paper would be good to use in trying the 
glycerine process described in the September 
number of PHoro-Era. The paper does not 
have to be toned with gold or with any prepara- 
tion. It is a developed paper, and the developer 
brings out the details of the print. The use of 
the glycerine is to control the development, ena- 
bling one to bring out some parts of the print 
more and to hold others back. Collodio-chloride 
paper is not a platinum. The chemicals with 
which each is coated are entirely different from 
the other: the platinum is a developed paper, 
the collodio-chloride is a printing-out paper. 
I do not find your name on the Guild member- 
ship-book. Should like to have you enrolled as 
a member of this society. See the November 
number for an account of the Guild. 

Davip H.— Hydrometers are used for testing 
the specific gravity of liquids. The solution is 
placed in a glass jar and the hydrometer, which 
is a hollow glass bulb or metal cylinder with a 
long stem, is dropped into the solution The 
stem is marked off in degrees and the observer 
notes the point to which the instrument sinks. 
The number at the surface indicates the degree 
of density of the solution as compared to that of 
water. 

Janet F. H.— See the September number of 
PHoro-Era for an article on artistic mounting of 
prints. If you cannot obtain cover-papers in 
your town send to some of the paper dealers in 
New York or Boston and they will send you a 
book of samples from which vou can select the 
paper desired. You will find the cover-papers 
much more satisfactory as picture-mounts than 
the commercial mounts. 

D. L. R.— You ought to have very little 
trouble in disposing of photographic prints if 
your pictures are worth while. Magazines, illus- 
trated papers, advertising-firms, etc., etc., use 
many photographs and are always on the look- 
out for original pictures. Then there are firms 
who advertise prizes for pictures of certain sub- 
jects. Keep an eye on the advertisements and 
you will find many avenues for your work. 
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GEORGE ALEXANDER 


BOWL OF ROSES 


THIRD PRIZE — FLOWERS 


A. J. GoopneEr, Grand Rapids, Wis., General 
Delivery.— Will Mr. Goodner kindly send cor- 
rect name and address to the editor of Round 
Robin Guild? A letter sent to him bearing the 
address just given has been returned unclaimed. 
The writer enclosed stamped and addressed en- 
velope, but must have given wrong address. 

L. A. S.— Do not try to coat developing-paper. 
You will find it difficult to make an evenly- 
coated paper, and you will save yourself not only 
time but money by buying paper already coated. 
To clean the lens in your Brownie camera, take 
off the back, lift up the piece of black paste- 
board and, with a piece of clean chamois, rub 
the surface of the lens gently, there being room 
enough to reach into the box with the hand. The 
front of the lens may be cleaned by opening to 
the largest diaphragm, breathing on the lens just 
to moisten it and dusting off gently with the 
chamois. For studio work the plate you mention 
is to be preferred rather than a film-pack. Film- 
packs are convenient for outdoor hand-camera 
work. 

. J. K.— You evidently have confused iodide 
with bromide of potassium. The latter is a re- 
strainer and is made up in a ten per cent solu- 
tion and a few drops added to the developer to 
hold back the image and secure even develop- 
ment. 


J. T. A.— To prevent your prints sticking to 
the plate or glass when drying, first clean the 
surface of the plate thoroughly, then swab over 
with a solution made of one ounce of benzine in 
which has been dissolved ten grains of paraffin. 
Use a piece of surgeon’s cotton and polish with 
chamois or a soft cloth free from lint. 

W. D. L.— Have your solution of bisulphite 
tested by a hydrometer to give you the proper 
specific gravity for the developer. In using 
ammonia with a ten per cent solution (0.959 
density) the quantity should be doubled, using 
two ounces in place of one of the density called 
for in the formula for Autochrome developing. 

E. L. S.— There is an apparatus for viewing 
lantern-slides without the aid of a lantern. It 
consists of a large condensing-lens fitted in a 
tube, in one end of which is a frame for the slides. 
It has been given the specific name of Touro- 
scope. 

JenntE D.— You will find in the December 
numbers of 1906 and 1907, and also in the present 
number, hints on making photographs for Christ- 
mas gifts. The gaslight papers will be found 
very satisfactory to use, for in these dull, short 
days one gets very little sunshine for day printing. 
The gaslight papers are now made in so many 
grades that one should not be at a loss for a 
proper paper to use for prints. 
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B. C. T.— No, there is no charge for the criti- 
cism of pictures by the editor of the Round 
Robin Guild. However, it is not expected that a 
member will send more than three prints at one 
time for criticism. It necessitates, sometimes, 
the writing of a long letter in reply, and there are 
over a thousand members in the Guild. 

H. M. M.— To remove retouching-varnish 
from your negative, rub with a tuft of cotton 
dipped in methylated spirits. If the negative is 
varnished all over lay it in a tray and cover with 
the spirits for a few minutes. Alcohol will also 
remove retouching-varnish if not of too long 
standing. 

Harry T.— The lens about which you make 
inquiry is an excellent one for the purpose for 
which you design it — the making of portraits. 
It gives a clear image and its rapidity is a feature 
which commends its use in studio work. 

BERNARD A. W.— A grain may be imparted 
to a print by laying it face down on a sheet of 
sandpaper, putting the two in a letterpress and 
turning them in close contact for a few minutes. 

G. F. Lowpon.— A “kit” is a thin frame in- 
serted in the plate-holder to permit one to use a 
smaller plate than the one the holder was origi- 
nally constructed for. You can have one made to 
use in your large plate-holders, thus saving much 
expense when making the small pictures for 
lantern-slides. 


G. D. P.— Platinotype in sepia tones will 
prove a most happy printing-medium for your 
portraits. For the winter landscapes use gas- 
light paper — heavy paper for broad effects, the 
smooth papers for negatives with much detail. 

Dr. H. L. P.— To blacken your brass dia- 
phragms make up two solutions, one containing 
one-quarter ounce nitrate of copper and one 
ounce of water, and the other containing one- 
quarter ounce nitrate of silver and one ounce of 
water. Mix the two solutions, dip the dia- 
phragms in the liquid, dry them thoroughly and 
then heat them very hot. 

F. A. BARNES.— There is no way in which 
you can restore your negative from which a por- 
tion of the film has melted and run. Negatives 
should be dried as quickly as possible and in a 
current of air, but if they are allowed to stand in 
too warm a place the gelatine will soften and 
spoil the negative. 

ELLEN DEANE.— To make a line-drawing 
from a print go over all the parts which you de- 
sire retained in the print with a pen and water- 
proof ink. When the ink is perfectly dry — and 
it is well to let it stand over night — place the 
print in a bath made of ten grains of thiocarbam- 
ide, five grains of citric acid, and five ounces of 
water. This solution will bleach all parts of the 
print not covered with the ink and you will have 
a very good imitation of a line-drawing. 


Eastman N. C. Film 


Plate Speeds for Exposure-Guide on Opposite Page 


Class 1/2 Class 1 1/4 Class 2 1/2 
Lumitre Sigma Cramer Banner X Cramer Anchor 
Lumitre Non-Halation Sigma Cramer Banner X Non- Hammer Fast 
Halation Seed 23 
Class 1 Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast Class 4 
Ansco Film, N. C. and Vidil Hammer Extra Fast Ortho Stanley Commercial 
Cramer Crown Hammer Non-Halation 
Cramer Crown Non-Halation Hammer Non-Halation Ortho Class 5 
Cramer Instantaneous Iso _ Seed 26x Cramer Commercial 
Cramer Inst. Iso Non-Halation Seed C. Ortho Defender Non-Halation Plain 
Cramer Isonon . Seed L. Ortho Defender Non-Halation Ortho 
Cramer Trichromatic Seed Non-Halation Defender Ortho Slow 
Defender King Seed Non-Halation Ortho Hammer Slow 
Defender Ortho Inst. Standard Extra Hammer Slow Ortho 


Standard Orthonon 


Ensign Film Class 8 
Hammer Special Extra Fast Class 1 1/2 Cramer Slow Iso 
Imperial Special Sensitive Cramer Slow Iso Non-Hala- 
Imperial Orthochrome Special Lumitre Ortho A tion 

Sensitive Lumitre Ortho B 

Kodoid Lumiére Panchro C Class 12 
Magnet Defender Queen 

Premo Film Pack Class 2 Seed Process 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 

Standard Imperial Portrait Cramer Medium Iso Class 100 
Standard Polvchrome Cramer Medium Iso Non- Lumitre Autochrome 
Stanley Regular Halation Lumitre Red Label Slow 
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The Round Robin Guild Exposure-Guide 
For December 
COMPILED BY PHIL M. RILEY 


UNDER this caption a brief table of exposures will be given in each issue for the guidance of Guild 
members during the following month. While the figures are indicative only, they will be found ap- 
proximately accurate for the assumed conditions they have been applied to. If the exposure-times 
given are not considered imperative, but as suggestions, possibly to be varied slightly at the discretion 
of the worker, these tables will prove of great benefit to all who use them. 

The table below gives the exposures required by the different subjects and 
plates mentioned during the month of December, on any fine day at noon, when 
the sun is shining brightly and the lens is working at f/8, or U. S. No. 4. 

Double the exposure if the sun is obscured but the light is fairly bright, or if {/11, U. S. No. 8, is 
used. Treble it when the light is rather dull. Increase it four times when there are heavy clouds 
and very dull light, or if £/16, U. S. No. 16, is used; also from 9 to 10 A.M. and from 2 to 3 P.M. For 
f/5.6, U. S. No. 2, give half. At 11 A.M. and 1 P.M. increase the exposure one-fourth. Between 10 
and 11 A.M. and 1 and 2 P.M. increase it one-half. 


PLATES (List on Opposite Page) 


SUBJECTS | Clase Class | Class | Class | Class | Class | Class | Class | Class | Class} Class | Class 
| % I 1%] 1% 2 2% 4 6 12 | 100 
Studies of sky and fleecy clouds; open 
snow-scenes without foreground 


-- |1/400| 1/200 | 1/160 1/128 1/100 | 1/80 | 1/50 | 1/40 | 1/32 | 1/25] 1/16 1/2 
Open views of sea and sky; very distant | | } } 

andscapes; studies of rather heavy | 

clouds; winter scenes having very | | 

light snow-covered foregrounds ..... 1/200 1/100) 1/80 | 1/64 | 1/50 | 1/40 | 1/25 1/20 | 1/16 | 1/12} 1/8 1 
Open landscapes without foreground; | 

open beach, harbor and _ shipping- | | 

scenes; yachts under sail; very light- | | 

colored objects; studies of dark clouds; 

average smow-scenes 1/100| 1/50 | 140 1/32} 1/25 1/20/ 1/12 1/10) 1/8 | 1/6 | 14 2 
Average landscapes with light fore- | } 

ground; river-scenes; figure-studies in | 

the open; light-colored buildings and | 

monuments; wet street-scenes; snow- | | 

scenes with excessive contrast ...... 1/50 | 1/16 | 1/12 | 1/10) 16 | 1/5 | 1/4 | 1/3 | 1/2 4 
Landscapes with medium foreground; | | 

landscapes in fog or mist; buildings 

showing both sunny and shady sides; 

well-lighted street-scenes; persons, | | | 

animals and moving objects at least | | 

thirty feet away .........-....-... 1/25 | 1/12 | 1/10 1/8 | 1/6 | 1/5 | 1/3 | 2/5 | 1/2 | 2/3 1 8 
Landscapes with heavy foreground; | | | 

buildings or trees occupying most of | | 

the picture; brook-scenes with heavy 


| 

foliage; shipping about the docks; red | | 

brick buildings and other dark ob | 

jects; groups outdoors 1/12| 1/6 | 1/5 | 14 | 1/3 | 25 | 2/3 | 4/5] 1 (11/3) 2 16 
Portraits outdoors in the shade; very | | | | 

dark near objects ......-...--- z--- | 1/6 | 1/3 | 2/5 | 1/2 | 2/3 | 4/5 |1 1/3/1 3/5, 2 12 2/3] 4 32 
Badly lighted river-banks, ravines, | 

glades and under the trees ......... 1/3 | 2/3 | 4/5 1 |11/3'13/5|/2 2/3'31/5| 4 ‘5 1/3} 8 64 
Average indoor portraits in well-lighted | | | | 

room, light surroundings, big window | | | | | 


In order to make the exposures as accurate as possible after the final multiplications, all fractions 
accompanying whole numbers have been allowed to remain in this table, except when the whole num- 
bers were so large that fractions might be disregarded as negligible. In such cases approximate fig- 
ures have been given. Shutters will not always give the exact exposure required, but the nearest 
speed may be used if it is approximately correct. When the nearest speed is too short open the dia- 
phragm a little; when too long, close it a little. Let the exposure be a little too long rather than too 
short, and the more contrast there is in the subject the more it may be over-timed. Over-exposure, 
unless excessive, can be controlled in development, but under-exposure will not give a satisfactory 
negative. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, 
Exhibitions and Conventions are solicited for publication 


MAX FIEDLER 


A CHANGE of conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra always creates wide-spread in- 
terest in the musical world; first, because this 
organization is, unquestionably, the finest in 
existence and, second, because its conductors 
have invariably been Europeans. Dr. Carl 
Muck, conductor of the band for the past two 
seasons, has been succeeded by Max Fiedler, of 
Hamburg, Germany, conductor of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra in that city. While not enjoy- 
ing, perhaps, the prestige of other notable Euro- 
pean musicians, Mr. Fiedler has achieved con- 
siderable fame as a forceful and magnetic inter- 
preter of great musical works, especially those of 
Beethoven, Brahms and Schumann. He is a 
man of high character, an accomplished musician 
and, particularly, a conductor of distinguished 
ability. Being catholic in his tastes, he is in 
sympathy with modern composers and an avowed 
champion of the music of Richard Strauss. 

As a program-maker, Mr. Fiedler shows un- 
commonly good judgment and strictly main- 
tains the highest standard. His audiences leave 
the concert-hall invariably in a happy frame of 
mind, and not disappointed or bored. He made 
his first appearance as conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Boston, October 10, 
and achieved instantaneous success, his inter- 
pretation of the Brahms Symphony and _ the 
Tannhauser overture being marked by supreme 
power and brilliancy. At the concerts which 
followed, Mr. Fiedler continued to display the 
forceful and versatile qualities of a great con- 
ductor, moving his audience to demonstrations 
of genuine enthusiasm. Never was popularity 
more quickly and more honestly won. As usual, 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra will make sev- 
eral tours during the present season, Mr. Fiedler 
conducting at each concert. 

For the benefit of our readers, many of whom 
have musical tastes, we append a list of the 
cities to be visited: Boston, Cambridge, Worces- 
ter, Springfield, Providence, Hartford, Water- 
bury, New York, Brooklyn, Princeton (Univer- 
sity), Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Cleveland, Columbus, Indi- 
anapolis and Detroit. 


J. L. LEWIS BURNED OUT 


On October 21 the photographic supply- 
store of J. L. Lewis, 379 Sixth Avenue, near 
West 23d Street, was completely destroved by 
fire. As Mr. Lewis laconically puts it: “Not a 
camera nor a copy of PHOTO-ERA was saved.” 
With characteristic energy Mr. Lewis resumed 
business ten days after the catastrophe. 


NATIONAL PHOTO-ARTS LIBRARY 


Mr. Geo. K. HO inventor of the 
Aérial Camera and Miograph Telephoto lens 
described elsewhere in this issue, is the vice- 
president of the National Photo-Arts Library. 
This institution was founded in 1902 by Dr. 
Baum, well known for his successful legislation 
in the 59th Congress for the preservation and 
protection of the antiquities of the United States, 
and is incorporated under the laws of the State 
of New York, in connection with the educa- 
tional work of this country. Negatives for this 
vast collection are being collected as rapidly as 
possible, and cataloged, and when the entire 
set is brought up to date it will be possible for 
one to turn to the illustration of any subject in 
its appropriate cabinet more readily than to a 
book on the same subject on a library shelf. In 
this way one will have at hand the most perfect 
photograph which can be made in standard 5 x 7 
size, on the reverse side of which will be found a 
memorandum of information regarding it and 
references to the most reliable books on the sub- 
ject. 

One of the first undertakings of the library 
was that of illustrating the history of the United 
States, which will require over 100,000 nega- 
tives, a large number of which have already been 
secured. As the Photographic Department of 
the library is under the direction of Mr. Hollis- 
ter, his recent inventions will enable him to se- 
cure a complete new series of photographic nega- 
tives that heretofore have been beyond the reach 
of human possibility. Mr. Hollister has had a 
wide experience in every branch of photography, 
and his field work has extended to almost every 
part of the world — Africa, India, Ceylon, 
Europe, China, Japan, the Philippines, Hawaiian 
Islands, Cuba and over most of this country. 
During the Boxer uprising in China he entered 
Pekin with the advance forces and spent three 
days in the forbidden city, photographing every 
object of interest in it. He made the only com- 
plete set of negatives ever secured of that, the 
most sacred place to the Chinese. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


BEGINNING in the January number of PHOTO- 
ERA, a new department, to be known as “ Pho- 
tographic Patents,’”’ will be inaugurated. In it 
will be found descriptive abstracts of all patents 
having a bearing upon photography and _ its 
many applications. This department will be 
one of the most important features of PHoTo- 
ERA in coming months, for it will keep readers 
in touch with new developments as soon as they 
come to light. 
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AWARDS IN THE EASTMAN ADVER- 
TISING CONTEST 


Class A. Professional Photographers Only. 
H. E. Lawson, New York City. 
First Prize, $500.00. 
F. & C. A. Maynard, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Second Prize, $250.00. 
Geo. L. Gilbert, Burlington, Ia. 
Third Prize, $125.00. 
Mrs. Gertrude Cockroft, Alameda, Cal. 
Fourth Prize, $75.00. 
Rudolf Eickemeyer, New York City. 
Fifth Prize, $50.00. 
Class B. Amateurs Only. 


Mrs. W. W. Pearce, Waukegan, III. 
First Prize, $300.00. 

R. P. DeVault, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Second Prize, $150.00. 

H. B. Conyers, Urbana, O. 
Third Prize, $75.00. 

H. V. Roberts, Utica, N. Y. 
Fourth Prize, $50.00. 

W. S. Ludden, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Fifth Prize, $25.00. 

The judges were Mr. A. F. Bradley, of New 
York City; Mr. Elias Goldensky, of Philadel- 
phia; Mr. J. R. Mix, advertising manager of 
Scribner's Magazine; Mr. Robert Frothingham, 
advertising manager of Everybody's Magazine, 
and Mr. H. S. Houston, advertising manager of 
World’s Work and Country Lije in America, 


BOSTON CAMERA CLUB’S PRIZE 
EXHIBITION 


A COMPETITIVE exhibition of photographs by 
amateur workers in New England, and confined 
to out-of-door subjects, was held by the Boston 
Camera Club at its rooms, Oct. 25—Nov. 7, 1908. 
The event, another example of President Hub- 
bard’s active policy, was more of a tentative 
effort than a tour de force. Perhaps it was a 
mistake to arrange such an exhibition so early 
in the season, as nearly every amateur of ability 
has been energetically working in the interests 
of the several large prize-competitions which 
closed when the club’s exhibition was under 
way. This circumstance probably accounts for 
the paucity of good pictures, although most of 
the ninety-four prints shown were above the 
average excellence, and nearly all the prize- 
winners displayed decided merit. J. Will 
Palmer’s country road “In New Hampshire” 
was a simple theme, treated with much poetic 
feeling. C. F. Clarke’s “Sheep” was a pleasing 
subject, but lacked distinction. This worker 
has done better things. ‘“‘ Meadow Brook,” by 
C. A. Jones, revealed a refined feeling of beauty 
and line. ‘Seashore Landscape,” by E. M. 
Astle, showed beauty of composition and a 
sense of tender charm. A large proportion of 
the exhibit consisted of figure-studies of women 
and children, garbed and bedecked ad nauseum 
in white fabrics which only photographers with- 
out a sense of discretion know how to render un- 
sightly. The chief offender, in this respect, was 


J. S. Henry. The prize-winners were: first, 
J. Will Palmer (silver medal), for “In New 
Hampshire;” second, Harry D. Perkins (bronze 
medal), for ‘‘Annisquam Harbor;” third, C. F. 
Clarke (developing-tank), for ““Sheep;” fourth, 
C. A. Jones (Artura products, value $5.00), for 
“Meadow Brook;” fifth, M. Taube (Kruxo 
paper, value $3.00), for “Fog Bound.” The 
sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth prizes (sub- 
scriptions to PHoTo-ERA and American Pho- 
tography) to E. M. Astle, Morris F. Roberts, 
Richard G. Turner and C. G. Burbank; the 
tenth (Lloyd Rotary Trimmer) to W. L. Hill. 


COLUMBUS CAMERA CLUB 


DurRInNG the latter part of October this club 
held the most successful annual exhibition since 
its organization, seven years ago. Nearly all of 
its seventy members were well represented, and 
the standard of excellence was decidedly en- 
couraging. The prize-winning prints of The 
Round Robin Guild for 1907 were also shown in 
conjunction with the club’s own collection and 
elicited much favorable comment from the press. 
The officers of the society, N. P. Gifford, presi- 
dent; W. Smith, vice-president; Andrew Spittal, 
secretary, and H. C. Haueisen, treasurer, worked 
hard to make this event a success, but the en- 
thusiasm of the other members rendered the 
task a pleasant one. The club has its own home 
at Buckeye Lake, called the ‘Camera Fishing- 
Club,” built by the members themselves. 


VICTORIAN PHOTOGRAPHIC 
AFFILIATION 


THE first open exhibition of this Australian 
organization will be held from February 6 to 13, 
1909. There are two sections, competitive and 
non-competitive, and in each sufficient classes to 
cover practically the whole field of photography. 
It is intended that the best work shown will be 
forwarded to the International Photographic 
Exhibition at Dresden next May. Our Austral- 
ian readers are urged to secure further particulars 
of F. Dutton, Exhibition Honorable Secretary, 
120 Fenwick Street, Clifton Hill, Victoria, 
Australia. 

MR. L. J. R. HOLST 


WE learn that Mr. L. J. R. Holst, for many 
years past general manager of the C. P. Goerz 
American Optical Co., will, at the close of the 
present year, sever his connection with that well- 
known firm. In his official capacity Mr. Holst 
has come in contact with many photographers, 
both professional and amateurs, especially at 
national and state conventions, at which he has 
had charge of his firm’s displays. He is well 
known throughout the photographic trade as a 
man of fine character, is highly educated, and 
thoroughly acquainted with matters photo- 
graphic, especially the optical end of it. His 
familiarity with photographic lenses needs no 
special emphasis here. We presume that Mr. 
Holst will be free to consider any suitable busi- 
ness proposition to take effect after Jan. 1, 1909. 
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KERMIT ROOSEVELT, 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


THE responsibility of making all the photo- 
graphs taken on President Roosevelt’s African 
hunting-trip has been assumed by his son Kermit, 
who is being instructed in his new work by Frank 
M. Chapman, the famous ornithologist and 
photographer of New York. The President de- 
sires to procure photographs of rare African 
birds and of animals taken in life for several of 
the big museums, such as the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution at Washington and the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. These and other pho- 
tographs will also be used to illustrate the many 
articles and books which it is the President’s 
purpose to write. 


DUGMORE GOES TO AFRICA 


Nor to be outdone by President Roosevelt, 
A. Radcliffe Dugmore, the famous New York 
photographer of animal life, will sail for British 
East Africa in December or January. Mr. Dug- 
more had hoped to go with the President’s party, 
but he was prevented by the fact that Kermit 
Roosevelt is to make all the photographs needed 
by his father. Big game, such as the zebra, the 
gnu and the rhinoceros, in its native state, is the 
object of Mr. Dugmore’s photographic work, 
and he intends, also, to make some Autochromes. 
As it will not in any sense be a hunting-trip, 
firearms being resorted to only when made neces- 
sary for self-defence, it is possible that Mr. 
Dugmore’s work may excel that of C. G. Schil- 
ling, the only man who has succeeded in securing 
good photographs of big game. Mr. Schilling’s 
photographs were made at a considerable dis- 
tance, in order that the party might afterwards 
close in for shooting, while it is Mr. Dugmore’s 
intention to seek the best point of vantage for 
camera work. Efficiency will not be sacrificed 
to weight, for the camera to be used weighs 
fourteen pounds, being large and especially 
suited to tropical climates. Duplicate parts will 
be carried, in case of accident. 


RELIABLE OPERA-GLASSES 


Ir is astonishing how much ignorance exists 
regarding opera-glasses. Few persons purchase 
them intelligently, trusting entirely to the sales- 
man, who knows little more than the price and 
the name of the maker. Like eye-glasses and 
spectacles, opera-glasses should perfectly fit the 
eves of each individual customer. A complete 
line of the best makes of opera-glasses at reason- 
able prices—in both rigid and adjustable 
(jointed) styles — is carried by A. E. Covelle & 
Co., 350 Boylston St., Boston, opticians of wide 
experience and high business integrity. 


THE IDEAL LETTER-SEALER 
For rapidly, easily and securely sealing letters 
or wrappers, Richissin’s Envelope-Sealer, made 
and sold by the Gibson-Alling Co., of Akron, O., 
certainly has no equal. It is an indispensable 
adjunct to every live office, and is assuredly 
worth the price, $1.00. 


KEITH’S PRIZE CONTEST 

TAKING advantage of the activity of the ama- 
teur photographer during the past summer, 
B. F. Keith, the well-known theater magnate, 
instituted a photographic competition last Octo- 
ber. The prizes were in the form of cash, and 
the entries were stipulated to be photographs 
made during vacation-time. Although the limit 
from the first public announcement did not ex- 
ceed two weeks, a goodly number of prints was 
received, fully showing the spirit of “a jolly 
good time.” The pictures were judged, however, 
from a pictorial view-point, the result being as 
follows: first prize, E. C. Thomas, Roxbury, 
for marine with moonlight effect; second prize, 
Miss Bessie B. Langley, Boston, for a landscape 
(a country road). Honorable mention: Miss 
Mabelle S. Seaverns, South Boston; Stanley N. 
Gray, Roslindale; W. Waterbury, Boston; Wm. 
F. Keough, Cambridge; Newton Edwards, Bos- 
ton; Walter H. Flanders, Melrose; A. N. Terry, 
Stoneham, and L. L. Guibord, Arlington. 

The jury consisted of Wilfred A. French, John 
H. Garo and Phineas Hubbard. 


GUM-PRINTS IN COLORS 


Ir will be remembered that last summer 
Henry Ravell, of Mexico, exhibited in New York 
and Boston his results in multiple gum-bichro- 
mate printing in color. They excited consider- 
able interest at the time, especially among our 
painters, who were very cordial in their praise 
of Mr. Ravell’s beautiful work, for it showed, in 


.an eminent degree, the artistic possibilities of 


the gum-process. Not long afterwards — Sep- 
tember 28 to October 24 — there were shown at 
the offices of the British Journal of Photography, 
24, Wellington St., Strand, London, a collection 
of prints by the same process, probably with 
modifications, the work of a group of German 
photographers — T. & O. Hofmeister and H. W. 
Miller. According to a correspondent of our 
eminent cotemporary the British Journal, these 
color gum-prints had much to commend them. 
Reference was made to the uncompromising, 
full-bodied, clean-cut insistence of the subjects, 
as well as to the almost diagrammatic color im- 
parted to them, which was germane to the coun- 
try and nationality which produced them. Their 
solid construction, decorative breadth and bril- 
liant color-effects also came in for a share of 
praise, although the critic in question considered 
the pictures, most of which were of large dimen- 
sions, first and foremost as decorative schemes. 


HOW TO EXAMINE AUTOCHROMES 
THE difficulty of examining Autochrome 
transparencies, especially during the winter 
season, when the light is poor, is successfully 
overcome by the use of the Diascope. This de- 
vice, made by L. A. Dubernet, of New York 
City, is a neat folding frame, with hinged, pro- 
tecting doors, and a reflecting mirror, forming at 
once an ideal viewing-device and a safe recep- 

tacle for the precious Autochrome. 
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COUNTING SECONDS 


THE enthusiasm of the English pictorialists is 
unbounded; it takes the palm. To think that, 
amid the troubles arising from the Linked Rings’ 
exhibition — the Salon; the interest created by 
the recently-organized Salon des Réfusés; not to 
omit the untoward events in the Balkans; the 
prospective absorption of Denmark (Queen 
Alexandra’s native land) by Germany and, in- 
deed, several clashes with the Kaiser’s aggressive 
foreign policy, English journals calmly discuss 
such a trivial affair as “counting seconds”! Our 
venerable and esteemed cotemporary, the 
British Journal of Photography, treats this pro- 
found and intricate problem with exhaustive 
zeal, taking its cue from the Photographic 
Monthly, which recommends that, while pressing 
the bulb at the psychological moment, the 
martyr-camerist hum a popular march-tune, 
and to its rhythm count the time aloud; that is 
to say, 1, 2, 3, 4; 2, 2, 3, 4; 3, 2, 3, 4, etc., allowing 
one figure to each quarter-second. Expatiating 
upon this brain-racking stunt, the British 
Journal advocates the substitution of the waltz- 
measure, as the dual process of humming and 
counting in this case yields whole seconds. 
Delightful! But what becomes of the exposure 
amid the ecstasy of reveling in the melodic 
strains of the “Merry Widow Waltz” or those 
of the “Beautiful Blue Danube”? The very 
thought sets our own pen a-dancing. 

Enchanting as is this method, however, it 
fails to satisfy Frederick H. Evans, the prince of 
architectural pictorialists and a musician of 
marked ability. In a letter to the editors of the 
B. J. he urges his preference in favor of standing 
with feet apart and gently rocking from foot to 
foot, thus converting himself into an accurate 
pendulum. He states that he has often counted 
to a full minute in this way, quite correctly — to 
another’s testing — without seeing the watch- 
face. Mr. Evans’s principle may be more prac- 
tical, but it is open to a serious objection — it 
eliminates the musical element and thus de- 
prives certain camerists of a much-needed di- 
version. Besides, there is the danger of the per- 
forming camerist being mistaken by an observant 
passer-by for a feeble-minded person. Then, 
too, there remains the terrible suggestion — we 
beg Mr. Evans’s humble pardon—of the auto- 
matic, walking toy, known in the streets of Ber- 
lin, several years ago, at Christmas-time, as 
“Der kleine Cohn.” No doubt, this fascinating 
manikin was equally familiar to Londoners at 
Yule-tide. 

If the musical sense of the English camerist 
must be appeased, why not turn to nature’s own 
themes? There is Bob White, the cuckoo, the 
whip-poor-will — song-birds whose calls are in 
regular cadences and may well serve the prac- 
tical purpose of determining those elusive inter- 
vals of time, seconds. Still, one of the easiest and 
most unobtrusive ways of all is to hold the bulb 
in the left hand, placing a finger of the right hand 
upon the pulse of the left wrist. In any well- 


regulated person, who remains calm even at the 
sight of a glorious scene to be captured by the 
camera, the pulse-beat should be about one per 
second. 

To those desiring a still simpler means of im- 
parting accuracy to their exposures, we would 
recommend the novel time-counting table orig- 
inated by Mr. F. Harry Hall, of the Berlin Ani- 
line Works, New York City, referred to in the 
November issue of PHoTO-ERA. The method is 
simplicity itself, and is practical even without 
the aid of a musical accompaniment. 

There is one thing to be said in admiration of 
the ingenuity of our brother-editors in urging 
their readers to adopt methods which, to us 
ultra-practical Americans, seem a trifle hazy. 
The modern English school of photography is 
certainly very bountiful in its pictorial produc- 
tion; and if all these beautiful revelations, charm- 
ing pictures— landscape and genre —are in 
the leastwise due to seemingly intricate methods 
of counting seconds, then it might be well for 
workers in other countries to follow suit. The 
end certainly justifies the means. 


The American Federation 
of Photographic Societies 


An organization jor the advancement of pictorial pho- 
tography. encouragement oj pictorial workers, 
and the development oj new talent. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN: PHOTO-ERA 


President. F. M. TuckEeRMAN, 1106 Railway Ex- 
change, Chicago, Ill. 

Vice-President: R. E. 166 Lake Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Secretary: CLARENCE B. HALE, 215 Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Ill. 

Treasurer: GEORGE C. ELMBERGER, 395 Lee Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill 

Historian: Wm. A. RHEINHEIMER, 1222 Clara Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Ir is to be regretted that such a strong pic- 
torial organization as the Portland (Maine) 
Camera Club should not participate in this year’s 
Salon. It is no fault of the members of this 
strong body of workers, but rather the lack of 
suitable quarters in which to display the Salon 
pictures. We are happy to announce that plans 
are now being prepared for the new Museum of 
Fine Arts for the Portland Society of Art, which 
will be erected at the corner of High and Spring 
Streets. As a large sum: of money has been pro- 
vided for this important structure, the latter will 
be an architectural ornament to the city and, 
also, furnish much-needed accommodations for 
all art exhibitions, including those of the Port- 
land Camera Club, as well as those of the Amer- 
ican Federation. There is, therefore, every 
prospect that the Federation will be well repre- 
sented in Portland next year. 


One person in your studio is worth two looking 
into your showcase on the street. Get him in. 
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WITH THE TRADE 


ACTUAL FACSIMILFS OF FAMOUS 
PAINTINGS 


OnE of the strangest features of the publish- 
ing-business is the frequent issuance of books 
which assume to present faithful reproductions 
in color of famous paintings. In nearly every 
case, except in some of the more pretentious and 
costly publications, these so-called facsimiles re- 
cede from the truth;i.e., so far as the original 
coloring is concerned. In criticising such pro- 
ductions we have always stated that it were bet- 
ter to substitute forsuch misrepresentations first- 
class reprints in monochrome based on ortho- 
chromatic photography. 

Chromo-lithography never served a more 
useful purpose than in providing picture-lovers 
and art-students with reprints, accurate in out- 
line and color, of the world’s masterpieces in 
painting. This service to art is being rendered 
by the Rotograph Company, of Germany, with 
its chief American branch at New York City. 
The facsimiles published by this firm are in the 
form of post-cards and, for the most part, accu- 
rate reproductions of the original paintings; 
likewise, very cheap. 

These beautifully-executed pictures attracted 
the attention of our publisher, several years ago, 
when he was traveling in Europe. He took 
pains to compare a number of them with the 
original paintings and was astonished by their 
faithful accord in drawing and color; in fact, 
they seemed to him to excel, in every respect ex- 
cept size, the average oil-copy which, made on 
the spot, is considered to be highly satisfactory, 
but expensive. The list of these specially suc- 
cessful Rotograph color-prints, which the pub- 
lisher has preserved in an album, includes such 
well-known subjects as Doge Leonardo Lore- 
dano (Bellini), Fidelity (Greuze) and Portrait of 
an Old Lady (Rembrandt), at London; La 
Viérge Consolatrice (Bouguereau), at Paris; 
Lavinia (Titian), Hieronymus Holzschuher 
(Diirer) and Countess Potocka, at Berlin; Ma- 
donna (Holbein), St. Cecilia (Dolci), Saskia 
(Rembrandt), Magdalen (Battoni), Chocolate 
Girl (Liotard) and The Hermit (Koninck), at 
Dresden; St. Justina (Moretto), at Vienna; 
Prince of Denmark (Substermans), at Florence, 
and St. Catherine (Del Sarto), at Pisa. 

Regarding the process of reproduction 
adopted by the Rotograph Company, the follow- 
ing may be of interest. It is chromo-lithography. 
The stones are engraved by the aid of photog- 
raphy, the photograph being first taken from the 
original painting. In relation to the colors, they 
are, in most cases, brighter in the reproductions, 
as the age of the paintings has caused the colors 
to fade and tarnish. These facsimiles are printed 
in twenty-two different colors or shades, which 
is the only means whereby the colors and effects 


can be correctly reproduced. This line of the 
Rotograph Company is but one of many, and 
consists of 150 different subjects —all well- 
known paintings from the various art-galleries 
of Europe —and include the masters of all 
schools from Botticelli down to Millet. 


WHAT IS A “WHITONE”? 


Ir is a bromide enlargement, resembling iu 
clearness, depth and richness a fine carbon print 
in warm black. It is mounted in a plate-sunk 
field, on fine art-paper with wide margins, and, 
in artistic effect, equals any $5.00 photogravure 
we have seen. See advertisement in this issue. 


THE BEST ENLARGEMENT 


Boston is said to be the best theater-town in 
the country. It is, also, a great photographic 
town; and yet a critical Bostonian scarcely knows 
where in his city to turn to have a perfectly satis- 
factory enlargement made from a negative. This 
question arises very frequently and is put to us 
several times a week. We can answer this ques- 
tion by recommending Ralph Harris & Co., 26 
Bromfield St., Boston. This well-known and 
hustling firm makes for its large and steadily- 
increasing patronage enlargements, on the Well- 
ington Bromide paper, that are delightful in their 
clear and rich sepia tones. The prices, too, are 
remarkably reasonable for such highly satis- 
factory work. 


250,000 GOERZ ANASTIGMATS 


OnE of the interesting exhibits at the recent 
exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society, 
London, was the 250,oooth Double Anastigmat 
recently completed by the C. P. Goerz Optical 
Co. of Berlin-Friedenau. It constitutes an elo- 
quent testimonial for the enviable reputation of 
these instruments, and it is not only a matter of 
congratulation to the Goerz Optical Co., but 
also to the entire optical industry of Germany, 
that one quarter million high-grade precision in- 
struments have been placed upon the market. 


VISITORS TO NEW YORK CITY 


THOSE who have heard of the Martha Wash- 
ington Hotel — located on 2gth Street and 
running through to 3oth Street, very near Fifth 
Avenue, will have a better idea of this establish- 
ment by reading the advertisement contained in 
this issue. The hotel is a magnificent, con- 
venient and up-to-date structure, splendidly 
managed and highly satisfactory in every sense. 
It is exclusively for ladies traveling without male 
escort, and meets every possible requirement. 
No lady stopping there fails to recommend it to 
her friends, and it is especially recommended by 
the publisher. 
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PHOTO-ERA 


iThe American Journal of Photography 


Scientific Aspect of Composition 


Aérial Telephotography 
| Home Portraiture 
Landscape Photography in Winter 
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QUALITY 
| raises the standard of 
| work of the average 


photographer. 


Its PLASTICITY allows 
the true artist to reach 
the highest level by 
stamping his 


INDIVIDUALITY 
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Send for Cyko Manual and learn 
about this perfect developing paper. 


Ansco Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


“ Anscoand Cyko, the negative and posstive of photography” 


In CORRESPOD iN With ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION 
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“ Ansco and Cyko, the negative and positive of photography” 


THE NEW F ILM PHOTOGRAPHY 


- 


The way Ansco Film is packed for India and other tropical countries. 


Color values in Monochrome are 
necessary to represent nature. 


You secure them with Ansco Film 


Ansco Company 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


“ Anscoand Cyko, the negative and positive of photography” 
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PHOTO-ERA SPECIAL 


Regular Price Our Price 
1 Year CLASS A 1 Year 
$1.00 American Boy $1.00 Any two 
1.00 American Magazine 1.00 $1.65 
1.00 Children’s Magazine 1.00 "aes 
1.00 Cosmopolitan Magazine 1.00 Any three 
1.00 Garden Magazine 1.00 __ _ 82.30 
1.00 Good Housekeeping id Any two with one 
1.00 Harper’s Bazar 1.00 in Class B 
1 ndustria agazine 85 70 wi e 
1.00 Little Folks (New sub. only) 1.00 ons 
150 Metropolitan Magazine 1.50 82.65 
Modern Priscilla (Needle- i 
1.00 work) ' 1.00 Any two with one 
New Idea Woman’s Mag. i in Class ¢ 
or The Designer %2.00 
1.00 Philistine +85 Any one with two 
1.00 Pictorial Review 1.00 “in Class IV 
1.00 Success Magazine 1.00 3.00 
150 Sunset Magazine 1.50 
1.25 Home Compan- 25 
on 
CLASS B Any two 
$1.80 Ainslee’s Magazine #1.80 
3.00 Fine Arts Journal 2.00 
3.00 House and Garden 2.50 one 
2.00 The Independent 2.00 
3.00 Outing Magazine 3.00 #3.70 
3.00 Putnam/’s and The Reader 3.00 Any two with one 
3.00 Recreation 3.00 in Class IV 
3.00 Review of Reviews 3.00 ° 
2.50 The Smart Set 2. 
3.00 Suburban Life 3.00 
Any two with one 
CLASS Cc in Class A 
$0.50 Designer 
50 Human Life +40 Any one with one 
50 Ladies’ World 50 “in Class IV 
50 MeCall’s Magazine -50 *1.70 
50 Modern Priscilla (Needlework) 60 
50 National Home Journal ANY Glas ith two 
50 New Idea Woman’s Mag. 50 in Class B 
50 Paris Modes $3.40 
CLASS IV 
Any two 
$1.50 Appleton’s Magazine $1.50 
1.50 The Etude (for music lovers) 1.50 4 One 
150 Field and Stream 1.35 $2.00 
150 Hampton’s Broadway ae 
150 The Musician 1.50 Any one with one 
150 National Magazine 1.50 in Class IX 
150 Photo-Era 1.50 83 70 
1.50 Short Stories 1.50 
1.50 Technical World 1.50 Any one with one 
1.50 Travel Magazine 1.50 in Class C 
150 World Today 1.50 #1.70 


PHOTO-ERA may be added to any club advertised 


above for $1.00 additional. 


Single subscriptions, 


however, will not be taken for less than %1.50. 


Regular Price 


Our Price 


1Year CLASS VIII 1 Year 


3.00 


Burr McIntosh Monthly $3.00 
Yachting 3.00 


CLASS IX 
The Arena $2.50 
The Bookman 2.50 
Current Literature 3.00 
House Beautiful 2.50 
CLASS XII 
Country Life in America $4.00 
L’Art de la Mode 3.50 
CLASS XIV 
Atlantic Monthly $4.00 
Leslie’s Weekly 5.00 
North American Review 4.00 
Palette and Bench 3.75 
Rider and Driver 4.25 
Vogue 4.00 


Any one with one 
in Class A 
%3.00 


Any one with one 
in Class A 


Any one with one 
in Class A 


Any one with one 
in Class A 


ADD ONE MORE MAGAZINE 


Any of the magazines mentioned below may be added to your order 


at the prices given in bold-face type. 


Regular Price Our Price Regular Price Our Price 
Year 1 Year Year 1 Year 
$3.00 American $2.00 Masters in Art 
Homes and $2.00 
Gardens 82.75 1.50 McClure’s Mag- 
1.00 The Argosy 1.00 azine 1.50 
50 Art Student 35 3.00 Motor 3.00 
4.00 Century Mag- 1.00 Munsey’s Mag- 
azine 3.85 azine 1.00 
5.20 Collier’s 3.00 The Outlook 3.00 
Weekly 5.20 3.00 St. Nicholas 2.85 
3.00 Craftsman 3.00 1.50 Saturday Eve- 
1,00 The Delineator 1.00 ning Post 1.50 
150 Everybody’s 3.00 Seientific Amer- 
Magazine 1.50 ican 2.75 
4.00 Harper’s 5.00 Scientific Amer- 


Magazine 3.50 
4.00 Harper’s 


Weekly 3.50 3.00 
5.00 International 
Studio 4.50 3.00 
5.00 Judge 4.50 
150 Ladies’ Home 3.00 
Journal 1.50 
5.00 Life 4. 1.75 
3.00 Literary Digest 


(New sub. $2.60) 3.00 


ican Supple- 
men 

Scribner’s Mag- 
azine 

Theatre Mag- 
azine 

The World’s 
Work 

The Youth’s 
Companion 1.75 


PHOTO-ERA may be added to any club advertised 
above for $1.00 additional. Single subscriptions, 
however, will not be taken for less than $1.50. 


SCHEDULE OF CLUB-OFF 


RS 


THIS SHOWS THE PRICE OF ANY CLUB 
MADE UP FROM TWO CLASSES 


32 | No.in Class | 1 | 2 1 2 | 4 2 Si s 
ZO No.of Class | A A | iv | iv B B c | c |vm| ix | xm | xiv 
1of A |With......] $1.65] $2.30| $2.00] $3.00 $3.70]... .| $1.70) $3.00! $€3.25| $4.00 

2of A |With...... 230| 2.95] 2.65} 3.65! $3.00] 4.35| $200! 235] 3.65| 390] 4.65! $5.15 
1 of IV. |With 2.00} 2.65] 235 | 3,55 4.05] 1.70] 2.05] 335] 3,60] 4.35 
(With...... 3.00} 3.65| 3.35| 3,70| 5.05] 3,05] 435] 4.60) 5.85) 585 
(Witk...... ..| 3.00 3.70] 3.05| 4.40]... 3.70] 3.95| 4.70] 5.20 
2of B |With...... 3.70] 4.35] 405] 5.05] 440| 5.75] 3.40] 3,75] 5.05] 530| 605| 6.55 
tore |With...... 2.00} 17 2.70|.. 3.40 ..| 140] 2.70 

2of C |With...... 17 2.35 | . 2.05 | 3,05 3.75] 140| 175] 305| 330) 405|.... 
lof VIII |With...... 3.65] 3.35| 435] 3.70] 5.05] 3.05| 4.60) 5.35) 5.85 
\With..... 3.25| 3,90] 3.60| 4,60] 3,95] 5.30 3.30] 4.60) 485) 5,60) 6,10 
tof [With...... 4.00) 435| 4.70| 6.05 4.05| 5.35] 5.60; 6.35| 6.85 
XIV. 8861 5201 656 5.85| 610| 6.85! 7.35 


Select your magazines from the classified lists, and then read both ways on this schedule, and at the intersection of the proper 
columns you will find the price of the combination. If more than four magazines are desired, write us fora special quotation, All 
such correspondence will receive prompt attention, and prices are guaranteed as low as can be quoted by any publisher or sub- 
scription-agency. 


DO NOT FORGET TO INCLUDE PHOTO-ERA IN YOUR ORDER 


After February 1, 1909, all clubs containing ‘‘ Woman’s Home Companion ”’ will be 25 cents more 
than the prices quoted 


2.50 
+ 3.00 
$4.00 
3.50 
$4.00 
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MAGAZINE-OFFERS 
McClure’s $1.50) The World’s Work, $3.00 OUR Country Life in ) 
Woman’s Home OUR The Delineator . 1.00 PRICE America . $4.00 
Companion = 1.25] | PHOTO-ERA 1.50/ McClure’s  . . 1.50] OUR 
or Success P | $3-35 Woman’s Home PRICE 
PHOTO-ERA .__ 1.50 $2.85 $5.50 Companion _ 1.25 [ 
$4.25 The World’s Work,$3.00) QUR or Success $5 ‘35 
Everybody’s. . 1.50] PRICE PHOTO-ERA 1.50 
McClure’s. . . $1.50) PHOTO-ERA ._ 1.50 $3 60 $8.25 / 
Woman’s Home 
Companion 1.25 Country Life in . 
or Success OUR The World’s Work, $3.00 America . $4.00 
Review of Reviews 3.00 PRICE | Everybody’s . 1.5 | OUR |american. . . 1.00 oun 
or hayes , $4.00 The Delineator . 1.00. PRICE | woman’s Home PRICE 
PHOTO-ERA . 1.50 PHOTO-ERA _1.50/$4.35| Comp $5-35 
$7.25 $7.00) PHOTO-ERA . 1.50 
, The Delineator . $1.00) OUR $7.75. 
re + $1.50) Everybody’s. . 1.50} PRICE 
oman’s Home 3 r ountry Life in 
Companion 1.25| QUR | $2.85 America . $4.00 
_ PRICE Everybody’s. . 1.50 
PHOTO-ERA . 1.50 1.00 our ‘ $5-35 
ood Housekeep- 
$5.25 1.00 | PRICE 
or any Class A -OO | Country Life in 
ouR |PHOTO-ERA . 1.50 | $4 America . $4.00) oyp 
+50 PRICE $6.50 Review of Reviews, 3.00 PRICE 
odern Priscilla .50 or Outing 
PHOTO-ERA . _1.50| $2.35 | St. Nicholas (new), $3.00) PHOTO-ERA . 1.50| $5-35 
$3.50 The Delineator. 1.00} OUR $8.50 
Everybody’s . . 1.50! PRICE 
Review of Reviews $3.00) OUR | PHOTO-ERA 1.50| $4.50 | Country Life in 
McClure’s. . . 1.50] PRICE $7.00 America . $4.00 our 
PHOTO-ERA 1.50; World’s Work . 3.00 
$6.c $3.60 St. Nicholas (new), $3.00 Everybody’s. . 1.50 PRICE 
American. . . 1.00] OUR |The Delineator . 1.00 $6.85 
Recreation . . $3.00) OUR Harper’s Bazar. 1.00! PRICE |PHOTO-ERA . 1.50 
Leslie’s Weekly —5.00| price PHOTO-ERA . 1.50 $4.00 $11.00 
PHOTO-ERA . 1.50 |$5 $6.50 
‘ Country Life in OUR 
$9.5 St. Nicholas (new), $3.00) OUR America . $4.00 | PRICE 
Outing. . . . $3.00) Review of Reviews, 3.00] PRICE |] PHOTO-ERA . 1.50 | $ 4.35 
Recreation . . 3.00] OUR | PHOTO-ERA . 1.50 $4.05 $5.50 
Field and Stream 1.50' PRICE $7.50 The Gardening Al ; 
e Gardenin manac, price 25 
PHOTO-ERA . 150 $4.90 Add $1.50 to the price of these | cents, is included free with each of 
$9.00 | clubs if St. Nicholas is are newal. | the first four clubs in this column. 
PHOTO-ERA 
383 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG OF MAGAZINE-OFFERS 
After February 1, 1909, all clubs containing ‘‘ Woman’s Home Companion ”’ will be 25 cents more 
than the prices quoted 
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After Shaving 
use 


MENNENS 


BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 


and insist that your barber use it 

also. It is Antiseptic, and will 

prevent any of the skin diseases 

often contracted. A positive relief for 

Sunburn, Chafing and all afflic- 

tions of the skin. Removes all odor 

of iration. Get Mennen’s 

original. Put up in non- 

refillable boxes — the that 

lox,” oo tion. Sold everywhere, or 
free. 
Me Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum 
under Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906; serial No. 1542 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N J 


LATES that give the greatest detail 

and half-tone with the shortest exposure 
are necessary for the short days and poor 
light of winter. 


HAMMER SPECIAL 
EXTRA FAST (Red Label) 
and EXTRA FAST (Blue Label) 


are the speediest, most uniform and BEST 
plates made to meet these conditions 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 


The selling-value of AUTOCHROMES and 
TRANSPARENCIES is increased 
1000 per cent if displayed in a 


DIASCOPE 


The most pote viewing-device for colored plates 
offered to the professional photographer 


For descriptive circulars, prices, address 
L. A. DUBERNET 


Manufacturer of 

icture an Miniature and 

Display-Mats Fr ames Photo-Frames 
44 East 8th Street, New York 


ELSON PRINTS 


Exquisite little copper-plate photogravures made from 
original negatives. Plate size about 512” x 8”. Paper 
size 9” x 12”. Price, $1.25 per portialio of ten prints 
with descriptive text. Single prints 10 cents each. 
Catalog A free on application. Subjects covering 
Shakespeare’s Stratford, English Lakes, California 
Missions, Greek and Roman Architecture and Sculp- 


ture, Italian Painting, etc., etc. 


A. W. ELSON & COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 


IT’S TOO SMALL 


That’s the only fault with that gem of a kedak picture 
Send us film or plate negative § 
and $1.00 today and we will make you one of our 
beautiful new process 8 x 10 “* Whitone”’ Enlarge 
ments artistically mounted. Money returned if not 
satisfactory. Price list of other sizes on application. 


H. C. WHITE COMPANY, North Bennington, Vermont. 


you took this summer. 


SEND YOUR ORDERS FOR THE 1909 ANNUALS NOW 


AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTO-ALMANAC 


Paper, 75c; Postage, 17c; Cloth, $1.25; Postage, 22c 


Paper, 50c; Postage, 27c; Cloth, $1.00; Postage, 37¢ 


SEND FOR OUR NEW COMPLETE CATALOG 


GEORGE MURPHY, INC., 


57 East NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


N CORRESPONDING Witte 


ADVERTISERS PLEASE 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Forty Cents per Agate Line. Minimum, Four Lines. MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY 
ALL ORDERS. Forms Close the Fifth of Each Month Preceding the Date of Issue 


PHOTO-ERA, 383 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


FOR SALE 


First-class Studio in Los Angeles, doing a business of $7,000.00 to 
$8,000.00 a year, with a three-years’ lease at $50.00 per month. 
Owner wishes to sell between now and Feb. 1, 1909. Price, $3,750.00 
cash. Parties who cannot make a cash transaction need not apply. 
Apply to Howland & Dewey Co.,510 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


AN IDEAL PORTRAIT-LENS; never surpassed! No. 5, Extra 
Rapid Euryscope, diameter 3 1- 8 inches, focus 171-2 inches, for 
8x10 to11x14 — Inside diameter of flange, 3 1-2 inches. Regu- 
lar price, $135.00. Mine, $50.00 cash. Address, E. Maur, 69 Craw- 
fo Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


FOR SALE 


Gems of Pictorial Photography by famous workers, including 
Hinton, Job, Whitehouse, Dubreuil, Laguarde, Alexandre, Soulary, 
Garo, Eickemeyer and Curtis, in the form of 28 photogravures and 
half-tone engravings, beautifully mounted. Contained in Vols. I 
and Vi of Artin Photography. Only six portfolios of this work pub- 
lished, at $2.00each, My price, $1.00 each. F.L. M.,care Photo-Era. 


Wellcome’s * Photographic Exposure-Record and Diary, 1908,” 
with Exposure-Calculator, will be sent post-paid, on receipt of only 

iy cents in stamps or money-order, by WILFRED A. FRENCH, Pub- 
lisher of Photo-Era, 383 Boylston St., * Boston, Mass. 


FRENCH — GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE 
PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined with The Rosenthal 

Common Sense Method of 
Practical Linguistry 

The Latest and Best Work of 

3 Dr. Richard 8. Rosenthal 

YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF EACH WORD AND PHRASE. 

A few minutes’ practice several times a day at spare moments gives a thorough mastery 

of ee “y German, Spanish or Italian. Send for particulars. 

LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
|_ 863 Metropoli s_ Bldg Broadwav_and 16th St. New York 


E 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Three Months’ Trial 
FOR 25 CENTS 


St. Louis and Canadian Photographer 
Established 1877 $2.00 a Year 


It Fat Bg special attention to the needs of photographers in 
smaller ci 

Send 25 cents for a trial three months, ay we will tell a 
how to earn a oer Display Fixture your & 
It occupies 2 sq. ft. of ae, and gives 150 sq. ft. of aehe. 
and saves handling samples 


St. Louis and Canadian Photographer 
Room 1, 911 N. Sixth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


COLOR-TINTS 
OR ENLARGEMENTS 


From your best negatives make fine Christmas gifts. 
Our color-tints are prints or enlargements delicately 
painted in water-colors and suitably mounted 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER 
A 6% x 8% Color-Tint for $1.50, This price does 
not include portrait work 
ROYAL SEPIA ENLARGEMENTS A SPECIALTY 
ORDER AT ONCE PRICE-LIST FREE 
THE FULTON STUDIO 
11 LYMAN STREET ‘LYNN, MASS. 


and 


FROM 


THE STUDIO 
CAMERA 
EXCHANGE 


Any good, salable Camera or 
Lens taken in trade. Money back 
if desired. 


Cc. W. SHEPARD 


110 Tremont Street, Boston 
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| HAT Dr. Max Fiedler, the Great German 
: Musician Who Has Just Assumed His Duties 
as Conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
says about the Steinway Piano: 


New York, December 19, 1905. 
Dear Mr. Steinway: 
On the eve of my departure, after having had the honor 
of conducting the Philharmonic Orchestra, I cannot but 
express my unbounded admiration for your great country 


and institutions. The reality far surpasses my fondest 
anticipations, and I hope that I may soon again have the 
opportunity to visit the United States, 

What interested me most as a musician was the revela- 
tion your wonderful pianos proved to my highest musical 
instincts. Thanks to your courtesy, I had the opportunity 
of testing your various models, and the absolute unap- 
proachable perfection I found in all of them, from the 


smallest upright piano to the largest concert grand, impels me 
to request you to add my name to the long list of musicians 


” 


who have placed the ‘‘Steinway’’ in a class by itself. 
Every trial of them discovered to me new beauties of tone 
and depths of power and resonance, and this one art- 
product alone places the United States in the front rank of 
musical and artistic achievement. 

Trusting to have the pleasure of receiving you in my 
home in Hamburg, Germany, when you will visit that 
city next summer, and with kindest greetings to all the 
members of your house, I am, 

Yours most sincerely, 


(Signed) MAX FIEDLER. 


The Steinway Piano is everywhere acknowl- 
edged to be the Standard Piano of the World. 


; Prices range from five hundred and fifty dollars up. 
A catalog and price-list will be sent upon request. 


STEINWAY & SONS. 


STEINWAY HALL, 107 and 109 East 14th St. 
NEW YORK. 


SUBWAY EXPRESS STATION AT THE DOOR. 
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METALOTYPE 


You Never Heard of It, Did You? 


OU never knew that there was a _ photo- 

, graphic paper-novelty, coated on a silver- 

basic stock, which will produce prints 

excelling in beauty and clarity the famous old 
steel engravings? 


| @ You did n’t know that there was a photographic 
paper which was practically indestructible, did 

| you? Well, there is; and the name of it is 
| 


@ You make your print on a metal surface which 
is laid on the toughest-fibred paper. For winter 
scenes, for marine pictures and even for novelty 
portraits, it is in a class by itself. 

@ In answer to this advertisement, sending us 
twenty cents in stamps, we will send you, post- 
paid, one dozen sheets, 4 x 5 size, for trial. 


GET OUR CATALOG, ANYWAY 


DEFENDER PHOTO-SUPPLY CO. 


1323 Argo Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTING-POINTS 
Boston Chicago Toronto 
Philadelphia San Francisco Cincinnati 
Buffalo New York St. Louis 
Cleveland Pittsburg London, Eng. 
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A thoroughly scientific paste for fine Photography and Artistic work 


DAY’S WHITE PASTE 


WILL NOT SPOT because it is absolutely neutral. 

WILL NOT WRINKLE the most delicate paper or curl the 
mounted pictures, and the particles are so fine that every atom sticks, 

IT IS SMOOTH as a cold cream, and stays in perfect condition 
till entirely used up. That is one reason why IT IS THE CHEAPEST; 
besides, you get more of it in a package. Day’s half-pint, pint and 
quart jars contain full 10, 20 and 40 ounces (not 8, 15, 32 ounces). 
The 6-Ib. and 12-Ib. pails give most for the money. 6-Ib. pails, $1.00. 
Si FREE SAMPLE 


S & NEWS PAPE! 
; to amateur or professional 


DIAMOND PASTE CO., 70 Hamillon St. ALBANY, NEW YORK 


WE BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE RALPH J. GOLSEN SUPPLY CO. 
Second-hand Cameras and Lenses. Carry a full line of latest The ORIGINAL “Lens ‘i 
Premo and Graflex; also supplies. Send Apparatus and | LENSES 
Photographic goods” Complete ouittea specialty. 
NEW YORK CITY 84 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


(12 different openings), 


SEYMOUR CO. 20 CENTS 


paper, DOWN-TOWN TOPICS. Write for sample copy. 


McCORMICK’S LANTERN-SLIDE MATS 
76 Duane Street, New York City oor tue 
Postage extra, 6 cents and 3 cents 
for asample book of DEVELOPING, PRINTING, ENLARGEMENTS. CUT-RATE 


CATALOG Free 


NEUTRAL ART TINTS OBRIG CAMERA CO. 
149 Fulton St., New York 
for mounting photographs artistically Just East of Broadway 


The Right Kind of a SHUTTER 


PHOTO- DOES ITS WORK SMOOTHLY, AND DOES IT 
EVERY IME. ‘The right kind of a shutter is an 


a insurance against annoyance and delay. A shutter 
that has the endorsement of years of usage by 
thousands of the best photographers is pretty cer- 

ASTE tain to be about the best obtainable. Such aone is the 


with continuous satisfaction. 


It is made in all sizes and styles for time and instan- 


At Dealers Generally. taneous exposures, and each one is sold under an 

escribing the various styles. ealers carry 

CHAS. M. HIGGINS & co. them, and remember, they are manufactured only by 


271 Ninth ‘Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO. 


206 East Water Street, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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“SUBSTITUTE” 


The use of this word carries with it a certain amount of odium, and is apt to cause the impression 
that a me’ article is of inferior quality. For the benefit of the 
uninitiated it is important to know that 


“AGFA” PRODUCTS 


are made from original, patented formulas, and are 


GUARANTEED 


to be of the highest quality and second to none. In ordering be sure to always specify 


AGFA Metol AGFA Amidol AGFA Ortol 
AGFA Eikonogen AGFA Glycin AGFA Pyro 
AGFA Rodinal AGFA Intensifier AGFA Reducer 


Send for the AGFA Formula Booklets and Time-Counting Tables, Series II. They are free 


BERLIN ANILINE WORKS 


213 to 215 Water Street, New York, N. Y. 


” A Splendid Xmas Gift 
Opera-Glasses 


OF THE BEST 
FOREIGN MAKES 


Fitted To Your Eyes Without Charge 


Also other optical goods and 
accessories, particularly 


EYE-GLASSES and Miniature Reproductions (Size 34 x 5%) of 
SPECTACLES Famous Old Masters 
Guido Reni, Raphael, Rubens, Van Dyck, Holbein, Titian, 

from your oculist’s order Murillo Da Vinci, Botticelli, Corressio, Del Sarto, 


Printed beautifully in twenty-two colors on 
heavy stock with gold-beveled edges 


A. E. COVELLE & CO. 
Boston’s Leading Opticians Mention Photo-Era when ordering 


“A. Little Better than the Rest” THE ROTOGRAPH COMPANY 
350 Boylston Street Boston 684 Broadway, New York 


N 
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THE ARTURA WAY 


IS THE ONLY WAY TO SUCCESS 


ARTURA produces prints of beauti- 
ful quality under all weather-conditions 


without waste or delay. 


“The paper that has made the pho- 
tographer independent.” 


Sample prints and general information 
will be sent from Columbus on postal 


request. 


The Artura Photo-Paper Co. 


Columbus, Ohio 


BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK, ST. LOUIS, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Hotel 
Martha Washington 


2gth and 


3oth Just East 
Streets 
iff 
YORK 


Woman’s Hotel Exclusively 


Convenient to shopping and theatre if 
district and all transportation 
Caters especially to women traveling 
or visiting New York alone 


Restaurant and Cea Room 


on main floor for men and women 
Cuisine Exceptionally Good 


ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF 


Over 450 rooms. $1.50 per day, a Numerous baths 
on each floor free to guests. elephone in every 
room, European plan only. Write for booklet H 


A. W. EAGER 


In Visiting the Back Bay 
SHOPPING-DISTRICT | 
OF BOSTON 


These Anastigmat Lenses, Include 
Series IV, are designed for fast 
work. They make clear sharp 
pictures even in dull lights, the 
brilliance of the image being 
phenomenal. They are specially 
suitable for use with Graflex 
cameras. Ask your dealer for a 


NEW YORK CITY 


catalogue or write direct to alien 
i 

TAYLOR. TAYLOR: Hopson. Choice Dishes Deliciously ; 
1135 Broadway Prepared and Daintily Served 
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Anybody will be glad 
to get one for Christmas 


Pocket Premo C 


combines ground glass focusing with 
every film convenience, in a camera 
as light and compact as the smallest 


3% x 4% film camera. 


It takes films or plates with equal facility and 
permits ground glass focusing of every subject with 
either. 

It has a rack and pinion attachment for easy 
focusing, a splendid lens and improved automatic 
shutter for time, bulb and instantaneous exposures. 

As a film camera, it loads in daylight with 
314 x 414 Premo Film Pack and permits the removal 
of one or more exposures at any time, for develop- 
ment by tray or in the Premo Film Pack Tank. 

s a plate camera, it permits development of 
ag with an Eastman plate rack in the same 
tank. 

With all these advantages the price is only 


$12.00 


Over fifty different styles and sizes 
of Premos are described in our cata- 
logue. Get it at the dealer's, or write us. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
SOUTH ST. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Century 
Cameras 
@There is 


as much 
difference 
in cameras 


in pictures. 


@The camera that 
makes the best pictures is the 


Century Camera. 


@Every part of every Century 

- is so arranged and constructed 
that the highest possible 
results in photography are 
assured. 


Century Cameras 
View Cameras all Century Quality. 
Cirkut Cameras 


Catalog free at your dealer’s, or 


Century Camera Division 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Until Everybody Has A 


Give With Good SENSE 


There is positively no 
other article, among 
the staples of the 
world, that is as use- 
ful, beautiful, and ap- 
propriate a gift as a 


WATERMAN'S IDEAL 
In Holly Boxes 


Exchanged until 
satisfactory 


From the Best Dealers 


ANE LONDON EC 6 RUE OF 


Te 


414 226M 14GMM 
$2.50 $3.50 $5.00 
Clip-Cap 25e extra 


Booklet Sent Gratis on Request to 
RALPH HARRIS & COMPANY 
Cameras and Supplies 


26 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
Sole Importers and United States Agents 


Photo-Era $1.50 Our Price 
McClure’s 1.50 de 

Woman’s Home Companion 1.25 All Three 
Photo-Era $1.50 Our Price 
Delineator 1.00 $2.85 
Everybody’s 1.50 All Three 
Photo-Era $1.50 Our Price 
Delineator 1.00 $3.35 
World’s Work 3.00 All Three 
Photo-Era $1.50 Our Price 
Everybody’s 1.50 $3.60 
World’s Work 3.00 All Three 
Photo-Era $1.50 Our Price 
Etude (for Music Lovers) 1.50 l $2.85 
Woman’s Home Companion 1.25 ) an Three 


GRUMIAU 


The Magazine Man 


Let Me Teach You How I Developed My Business from $47 to $400,000 a Year 


You can in your leisure hours conduct a mail-order business that is dignified and earn large profits by the 


GRUMIAUX SYSTEM personally conducted by mail, 


GRUMIAUX, The Magazine Man 


LE ROY, NEW YORK 


Full particulars by mentioning PHOTO-ERA 


Photo-Era $1.50 Our Price 
Review of Reviews 3.00 $3.35 
Woman’s Home Companion 1.25 All Three 
Photo-Era $1.50 Our Price 
McClure’s 1.50 $3.60 
Review of Reviews 8.00 All Three 
Photo-Era $1.50 Our Price 
American Magazine 1.00 $2.85 
Etude (for Music Lovers) 1.50 All Three 
Photo-Era $1.50 Our Price 
Current Literature 8.00 $3.60 
McClure’s 1.50 All Three 
Photo-Era $1.50 Our Price 
Current Literature 8.00 $3. 35 
Woman’s Home Companion 1.25 All Three 
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JUST SEE THE SENECA CAMERA 
AND YOU’LL KNOW WHY 


We send them to prospective customers on 
trial. Get our catalog and mail us your 
order today, Try the camera ten days; 
if it is not what you want, or if you do 
not think it offers the very best value for 
the money, return it for credit. Your 
word that the instrument is not satisfactory 
settles it, Nocatch, no exchanging cam- 
eras—just your money back. This is the 
only way you can tell whether the camera 
you pick out is the one you really want, 
Does n’t that appeal to you? 


The camera for the every purpose of 
photography — the CAMERA CITY 
VIEW AND STUDIO OUTFIT. 
Designed upon original lines, protected by 
broad and basic patents, made of the best 
materials —an instrument adequate to the conditions of the studio, the field and the home. 


SEND TODAY FOR 64-PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


SENECA CAMERA MANUFACTURING CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S.A. 


KOILOS SHUTTER 


(PATENTED) 


All Interior Parts Are of Hardened Steel, Precluding Any Possibility 
of Wear and Giving Unlimited Durability 


HIGH VALUE 
ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE 


Simply constructed and mechanically perfect. Works from one second 
up to 1/300 0f a second. 

Compact: Distance between shutter-leaves and diaphragm only 1/16 inch, 
permits fitting lenses of the highest type. ; 

Three-leaf opening, allowing the greatest possible illumination, giving 
one-third more than other systems. Automatic action on bulb or time exposure. 

Handsomely made in aluminum case; engraved; beautifully finished in 


LOW COST 


every detail. 
PRICES 
Diameter of Price with Diameter of Price with 
No, Opening ulb No. Opening Bulb 
In Inches Release In Inches Release 
I 3/4 $12.50 2A I $15.00 
2 7/8 14 00 3 1 1/4 18.00 
4 i 11/16 22.50 


CAN BE SUPPLIED BY ALL LENS MANUFACTURERS OR DEALERS 
ALWAYS SPECIFY KOILOS 


BURKE &z J AMES, Sole North American Agents 


Jackson Boulevard and Desplaines Street, Chicago 


IN 
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Consider the iti a Series II 
Turner-Reich lens offers as compared 


with a symmetrical anastigmat. As a 
doublet the Turner-Reich gives absolutely 
the best results attained by any lens and 
it separates into two single combinations of 
unequal focal lengths, each a perfect lens 
in itself, with which a picture can be 
taken in three proportions from one view- 
point. A convertibie anastigmat does 
everything from wide angle to telephoto 
work, time or high-speed instantaneous 
exposures, indoors and out. 


Order from your dealer for 10 days trial 


GUNDLACH-MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. 
765 Clinton Ave., So., Rochester, N. Y \ 


SCHERING’S PYRO 


IS THE BEST DEVELOPER 
WHY ? BECAUSE it gives beautiful 


gradations; its use is economi- 
cal; it need not stain plate or fingers, and 
is adapted to all kinds of exposures 


LOOK FOR THIS SEAL IN RED ON 
EVERY PACKAGE 


REGISTERED. 
EVERY DEALER SELLS IT 


(CARL ZEISS 


these superb lenses. 


For Home Portraiture 


Tue Lenses or THE Famous Works oF 


JENA } CARL ZEISS, JENA 


Have Given tHE Greatest SATISFACTION 


With a Carl Zeiss Lens the most beautiful “ window portraits 
be obtained ; i.e., with the light from an ordinary window you can 
get results that usually are secured only in the studios. 

We have the full ZEISS line, being the sole United States agent for 


Send for CARL ZEISS Catalog and ‘‘ Hints on the Selection of ZEISS Lenses" 
Correspondence Solicited 


” 
may 


104 East 234 St., NEW YORK 


e 
: . 126 W. 42d St. en St. Paul 
237 Fifth Ave. lew Yor Mi 
OPTICIAN 650 Madison Ave. nusapetis 
London Paris 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


MISSED PLEASURES. 


If you have never made Bromide or 
Velox enlargements from your own 
negatives you have missed one of the 
greatest delights in picture making. 

It is truly a delightful sensation to 
see the large picture developing up, 
bringing out clear and distinct various 
details, often too small to be noticed in 
the contact print, and providing atmos- 
phere and perspective in a truly mar- 
velous manner, 

Making enlargements is such a sim- 
ple proposition, any one who can make 
a good Velox print can make a good 
enlargement, and without the aid of 
complex or expensive apparatus. 

Any one of the folding Kodaks may 
be readily adapted to the purpose of 
enlarging, as fully explained in our 
booklet, ‘‘Bromide Enlarging with a 
Kodak’’, or, the Brownie Enlarging 
Cameras may be had in three sizes, 
making enlargements 5x 7,614 x 8% 
and 8 x 10; the price being two, three 
and four dollars respectively. 

The Brownie Enlarging Cameras 
are so simple that with a sharp nega- 
tive, an out of focus enlargement is 
impossible, and the whole process is as 
simple as making a contact print. 

If you use Velox, the entire opera- 
tion may be performed outside the 
dark room. 

Ask your dealer to show you the 
Brownie Enlarging Cameras, and to 
give you a copy of Bromide Enlarg- 
ing with a Kodak. 

There’s lots of pleasure awaiting 
you in the making of big pictures 
from the littlke Kodak negatives— 
enjoy it now in the indoor days. 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS. 


If we confine ourselves too closely 
to one printing medium the tone or 
color of the picture sometimes fails to 
harmonize with its surroundings, par- 


I 


ticularly when used as a wall decora- 
tion, framed or in passepartout. With 
so wide a range of simple printing 
mediums to select from, harmony of 
tone is an easy matter. 

The cold black and white tones of 
Velox and W. D. Platinum are in per- 
fect keeping with light wall coverings, 
but when the color scheme of the room 
is in sombre browns or reds, a warmer 
tone is more pleasing, and prints on 
re-developed Velox, especially Royal 
or on Eastman’s Sepia, fill the bill 
nicely. 

A delightful variation for rooms 
decorated in light tones is a series of 
pictures carefully selected as to choice 
of subject and printed on Eastman’s 
Ferro-Prussiate ( blue print ) paper. 
Don’t confound this blue print with 
the ordinary commercial sort, as the 
Eastman paper possesses an exquisite 
soft deep blue tone, and in printing 
will hold all the detail in the negative. 
Summer and winter landscapes and 
marines with clouds, and kiddies pic- 
tures in their dainty light dresses are 
particularly effective in this simple 
medium. 

And, sometime just try the effect of 
printing some of your small, full of 
detail negatives on Solio, toning to a 
rich purple-brown, then mount with- 
out ferrotyping or burnishing and 
frame then without any mat, and see 
how closely they will resemble carbon 
prints mounted on ivory or celluloid. 

Many other methods for securing 
unusual and harmonious effects will 
suggest themselves from amongst the 
wealth of tones, grades and surfaces 
afforded by the Eastman papers. 


The safest and most con- 
venient flash light— 


EASTMAN'S FLASH 
SHEETS. 


Pin to a card and touch 
with a match. 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


SELF BLENDING. 


Color adds much to the attractive- 
ness of any picture, and especially so 
to a photograph with its fidelity of 
light and shade and drawing. 

That the amateur has not indulged 
himself to a greater extent in the 
luxury of colored photographs has 
been due to the fact that the colors 
marketed for the purpose would not 
readily blend, and demanded more 
than ordinary skill for anything 
approaching good results, 

The Japanese Transparent Water 
Colors do blend, and blend perfectly, 
and may be so diluted as to afford the 
merest tint or shade of any color, thus 
enabling the absolutely inexperienced 
to obtain good results at the first trial. 
The colors are absolutely transparent, 
and any depth of color may be applied 
without detriment to the detail in the 
photograph. The way the colors are 
put up has a lot to do with it. 

Each color is coated on a sheet of 
film, and these color films are bound 
into a neat and convenient booklet. 
To use, cut off a small section of the 
desired color film and place it in a 
small dish of water, the color dissolves 
immediately, ready to use. Lighter 
shades are obtained by greater dilu- 
tion. Each color film is preceded by 
a descriptive page, telling just how to 
use it to secure proper color, shading 
and results. New color films may be 
purchased separately and fastened in 
the booklet to the stub of the ones 
used up. 

The Japanese Transparent Water 
Colors are equally serviceable for col- 
oring lantern slides, half-tone engrav- 
ings and reproductions of all kinds. 

An album of your own pictures col- 
ored with these colors would make a 
holiday remembrance that would 
always be cherished and shown with 
pleasure. 

The complete booklet containing 
fifteen colors and full instructions costs 


but seventy-five cents —extra color 
films, each, eight cents. A set of 
three brushes for applying the colors, 
fifty cents. 

Your dealer can supply you. 


The Kodak 
Correspondence 


College Course 


Consists of instructions by means 
of personal letters to fit each individual 
case, in 


Exposure and Development— 


_Printing-Out Papers— 


Both Gelatine and Collodion. 


Development Papers— 
Such as Velox. 


Outdoor Photography— 
Including snap shots, street work, 
landscapes and groups, also com- 
position. 


Portraiture— 
Including posing and lighting, 
together with the improvising of 
a studio for home work. 


Flashlight Photography— 


Platinum Printing— 
and Water Development Papers. 


Bromide Enlarging— 
Lantern Slide Making. 


The Kodak Correspondence College is 
open to all upon payment of two dollars. 

We employ only competent teachers, 
who give each pupil individual attention 
and make their criticism and explanation in 
non-technical terms that anyone can under- 
stand. In our employ are experts in every 
branch of photography, whose advice, 
through the teachers, is at the command of 
every member of the ‘‘ Kodak Correspon- 
dence College.’’ 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


SPEED KODAK 


1000 OF A SECOND. 


While perfectly convenient for work at the ordinary speeds 
and for time exposures, the Kodak Focal Plane Shutter gives 
the speed necessary for photographing the most rapidly 
moving objects. Race horses, automobiles, athletic sports— 
all are within the scope of the Speed Kodak, at the same 
time it is hardly half the bulk of other cameras thatare made 
for speed work. Fitted with both a reversible Brilliant 
Finder and a Direct View Finder. 


THE PRICE. 
No. 4A Speed Kodak, for pictures 4% x 6% inches, equipped 
with Kodak Focal Plane Shutter (without lens,) . = $ 50.00 


: Do., with No. 6 B. &G L. Zeiss Tessar, Series II B lens, f: 6.3., = 109.50 
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IN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION PHOTO-ERA 
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In Winter—use 


Standard 
Polychrome 


Its high speed, color sensi- 
tiveness and soft working 
qualities make it the ideal 
plate for all around short 
| day use. 


STANDARD DRY PLATE DIVISION, 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 4 


All Dealers. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


IN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION PHOTO-ERA 
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EACH YEAR HAS SEEN BETTER 


VELOX 


Quality made Velox the most 
popular amateur paper, the 
sustaining of that quality, 
the constant improvement in 
quality has more than main- 
tained the Velox popularity. 


NEPERA DIVISION, 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


IN CORKESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION PHOTO-ERA 
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The few cents 
more you 
pay for 


SEED 


come back in 
dollars. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


M. A. SEED DRY PLATE CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ADVERTISERS 


PHOTO-ERA 


PLEASE MENTION 


CORRESPONDING 
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Carbon effects in Sepia with- | 
out carbon. difficulties— 


ARISTO 
Gold Paper 


Print, wash and fix in Hypo— ' 
the toning chemicals are in the 


paper. 


American Aristotype Division, 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, : 
All Dealers. JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 4 
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